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I 
HIS COURTSHIP 


AM perfectly well aware that the boys at 

the office call me Efficiency Edgar in a 
derisive way; but I am also aware of the fact 
that I am, by reason of my knowledge of the 
new science of efficiency, office manager and 
their boss. When I subscribed for a corre- 
spondence course in this science I was assistant 
bookkeeper. My salary has more than doubled 
in two years; so there is little sting in the jeers 
of my associates. 

It has been my endeavor to apply the rules 
of efficiency to my individual affairs as well as 
to those of the company. Among other things, 
my observation has taught me that marriage 
and the possession of a home tend greatly to 
increase the efficiency of the individual, and I 
determined to equip inysels with a wife and 
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home immediately it became possible. If a 
man equips his office with the latest filing de- 
vices and loose-leaf ledgers, why should he not 
equip himself with those things that raise the 
standard of his personal output in labor or in 
pleasure enjoyed? 

I may admit that I was aided in making this 
decision by the arrival, in the house next to the 
one where I boarded, of a family named Pierce, 
which included a daughter, whose name, I 
learned, was Mary. Mary Pierce! Does not 
that name itself sound efficient? Mary, Anne, 
Jane, Julia—all these have an efficient ring; 
but most of all, Mary. 

She was a young woman any man would be 
proud to be seen with in public. No home can 
be truly efficient if the husband cannot feel a 
degree of satisfaction in the appearance of his 
wife. Mary Pierce was all that could be asked. 
Her equipment in this line was of the most 
modern and satisfactory type. 

I was introduced to her by a young man 
named Wimple and had an opportunity to chat 
with her for some minutes. As is my in- 
variable rule of conduct, I endeavored to get the 
most out of those minutes that was to be had. 
Of course I was attracted by the young woman’s 
beauty; but, before I committed myself to any 
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determination with relation to her I must know 
more of her—of her mental equipment and 
training; of her disposition; of her ability; 
of her adaptability as a companion and helpful 
adjunct in the home. 

At the end of the quarter-hour I was prac- 
tically ready to make up my mind. Mary was 
charming. She was undeniably witty, a qual- 
ity I admire, inasmuch as it is one the lack 
of which I regret. She seemed interested in 
domestic affairs and not without a working 
knowledge of their theory and practice. So 
I decided to confirm my first impression by 
lengthier observation. To this end I re- 
quested the privilege of calling, which she 
granted with cordiality. 

To my way of thinking, a courtship is nothing 
more nor less than a sales campaign. You wish 
to sell yourself, your character, your accom- 
plishments, your desirability, to a certain young 
woman, and conduct yourself accordingly. In 
a manner of speaking, you display your samples, 
exhibit your talking points, demonstrate your 
fitness and desirability as a husband. The 
man who succeeds where his rivals fail is the 
one who, consciously or unconsciously, makes 
use of the methods of efficient salesmanship. 
Needless to say, I Shs my campaign with 
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as much care as does the sales manager of our 
plant. 

The call I was to make was to determine the 
important point: Did I want to sell myself as a 
husband to this particular girl? It developed 
that I did. I arrived at Miss Pierce’s door 
promptly at eight. It was with satisfaction 
that I perceived she was ready to receive me 
and did not keep me waiting alone in the parlor 
while she completed certain details of her toilet. 

When we were seated on the porch I ventured 
to compliment her on her promptness. 

‘‘Miss Pierce,” said I, ‘‘some—indeed, a 
great many—girls lack a coherent, systematic 
plan of dressing, and seem invariably to arrive 
at the stated hour with a dozen little things 
undone. In this way they waste not only half 
an hour of their own time and pleasure, but 
keep a young man at a dead loss, so to speak, 
waiting down-stairs. You are a very pleasant 
exception to this rule.”’ 

She gurgled in such a girlish, charming man- 
ner that I found it difficult to keep my mind 
calmly on its object of unbiased study of her. 
I regret to say that I found it very hard to do so 
throughout the evening. She had numerous 
little ways and tricks of manner that appealed 
so directly to—shall t say?—the emotional 
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side that the logical side was quite unable to 
function. 

‘““That’s very nice of you, Mr. Bumpus,”’ she 
said. ‘‘I love compliments. I like folks to 
approve of me—and to say so.” 

“‘Compliments,” said I, ‘‘form a considerable 
part of the wages of social life. When we earn 
them they should be paid promptly.” 

“‘T don’t know that I ever heard them de- 
seribed just like that; but the idea is all right— 
about paying them when they’re earned. How 
should a girl go about it to earn compliments?” 

“In your case,’’ said I—and here, apparently, 
scientific observation was blinded by the at- 
traction with which Miss Pierce already in- 
fluenced me—‘‘in your case you don’t have to 
do anything except be!’’ 

As I considered this speech afterward it 
seemed a bit strong for a beginning, but she 
took no offense. 

“That,” she said, ‘‘was a very pretty thing 
to say.” 

“First ealls,” said I, ‘‘are difficult. You 
might almost describe them as preliminary 
laboratory tests. If,’’ I continued, ‘you are 
planning to install a new device in your office, 
you first give it a trial to see whether it will do 
the work you want it eee a first call is to try 
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out a new acquaintance. You are studying me 
and I am studying you to see whether we wish 
to become—friends.”’ 

I had not intended to hesitate before the word 
‘friends,’ but somehow I did, and it lent a 
significance I was far from intending. I could 
see her face, and it seemed a bit puzzled—or, 
more strongly, somewhat aghast. 

“‘Oh!” she said in a small voice. ‘‘Is that 
what we’re doing? I thought people called be- 
cause they enjoyed it.” 

“They do,” said I. ‘‘How much they en- 
joy it depends on the social efficiency of them- 
selves. For instance, if you entertain me 
efficiently I have a good time; if I am efficient 
in giving you amusement you have a good 
time.” 

‘‘Am—am I being efficient?” she asked. 

I caught myself on the verge of saying some- 
thing that would commit me farther than I de- 
sired to be committed as yet. Before I could 
make any answer, a man turned in and climbed 
the steps. Miss Pierce rose. 

“Oh, Mr. Wimple!” she said. ‘‘Won’t you 
sit down? Mr. Bumpus is here, and he and I 
have been talking about efficiency.” 

Wimple made a sound that I would describe 
as a grunt. 
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» “That’s usually the topic when Bumpus is on 
hand,” he said. 

“Tt’s a very interesting topic,” said Miss 
Pierce, severely; ‘“‘at least, Mr. Bumpus makes 
abso.” 

I did not welcome an additional caller, be- 
cause I had planned to ask Miss Pierce to go 
walking with me. I wanted to experience the 
sensation of being her companion in public. It 
seemed essential that I should have some idea 
of how I should feel when I knew people were 
observing us together—because, if the matter 
should progress to the point of marriage, we 
should be together a great deal. I was not glad 
to see Mr. Wimple, but it rather astonished me 
to find how vexed I was at his appearance. I 
was actually angry; and, though it seems 
scarcely possible, I felt something akin to jeal- 
ousy. 

But the situation was not without its advan- 
tage. It gave me an opportunity to observe 
Miss Pierce handling a difficult situation and 
entertaining two young men, each of whom 
heartily wished the other at a safe distance. 

There was no doubting her cleverness. 
Though I watched her carefully I could not de- 
tect a shade of difference in her bearing toward 


us. She talked well—and constantly. She gave 
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both of us chances to state our opinions, and 
even when we disagreed she seemed somehow 
to give the impression that she agreed with each. 
And all the time she looked—I shall not describe 
how she looked, because when I attempt to do 
so I become positively illogical. 

At exactly ten o’clock I took my leave. Of 
two things I was sure: I wanted to come again, 
to see more, a great deal more, of Miss Pierce; 
and, secondly, I did not like Wimple. I had 
never found him objectionable before, but to- 
night he must have manifested qualities I had 
not previously observed. Yes; I quite disliked 
him. 

I must say, however, that he had the good 
taste to leave when I did. Miss Pierce invited 
us both to call again. 

IT went home to study over the data I had 
collected, but I found concentration difficult. 
Every time I began a logical train of reasoning 
as to Miss Pierce’s suitability and desirability 
as a wife to a man of my own type and in my 
circumstances I found my mind leaping off to 
consider, I may say to revel in, recollections of 
her face, her smile, her manner. I am afraid 
Miss Pierce, in that one evening, had made a 
sentimental impression on me which even the 
clearest logical reasons could not have eradicated. 
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I am glad to say, however, that no such at- 
tempt had to be made. So far as I could see, 
Miss Pierce was in every way desirable. Before 
going to sleep I made up my mind. I should 
try to secure her as my wife, and to that end 
would plan a systematic courtship along the 
most efficient lines. 

I have blocked off my day into squares, each 
of half an hour’s duration, and keep rigid ac- 
count of what I do in the time represented by 
each square. I was astonished to find that in 
this way I actually added upward of an hour 
daily, between 8 a.m. and 5 P.M., to my time 
genuinely employed in productive work. Prior 
to the establishment of this personal system I 
had been losing that hour in useless puttering. 

My whole day was divided into zones. - I 
rose at six. From six until eight was given to 
bathing, exercises, dressing, breakfasting, and 
walking to the office. The remainder of the 
day, until five o’clock, was, with the exception 
of the noon hour, taken up with work. Then 
an hour to reach home and dress. Half an hour 
for dinner. One hour for reading the news of 
the day. From that time until eleven was given 
in equal parts to recreation and to self-improve- 
ment. 

The period between seven-thirty and eleven 
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I now determined to devote to courtship, adding 
Sunday from two o’clock until ten-thirty. Also, 
I seized on fifteen minutes in the morning and 
fifteen minutes at noon. Thus every possible 
moment would be utilized; and if there was any 
virtue in systematic efficiency—which cannot 
be disputed—I might hope for a happy outcome 
of my efforts. 

I am a great believer in the follow-up system 
and in the intensive cultivation of prospects. 
If I had an article to sell I should not be satis- 
fied with writing my prospect one sales letter. 
Indeed, no. I should follow that letter at short 
intervals with others, so keeping my product in 
the prospect’s mind and offering him additional 
arguments to convince him it was what he 
needed. If this is a good plan in selling mer- 
chandise, it ought to be an equally good plan in 
selling myself. 

Therefore, I stopped next morning at a florist’s 
and ordered flowers to be sent to Miss Pierce 
five days a week—small bouquets four days, but 
a large one Saturdays. I also directed a con- 
fectioner to send a pound of candy on Tuesdays 
and Fridays. In this way I would be certain 
that Miss Pierce thought of me at least once 
each day, and it is highly probable she would 
think many more Me aes each time she 
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saw the flowers or nibbled a bit of candy. It 
is difficult to see how, in either case, her thoughts 
of me could be other than pleasant. 

T should scarcely be warranted in calling again 
that evening, but a little planning might bring 
about an equally desirable result. To hitting 
on such @ scheme I devoted the fifteen-minute 
courtship period set aside from my noon hour. 

The plan was simple. I should sit on my 
own porch until Miss Pierce appeared on her 
own. Then I should, without appearing to 
notice her, start down the street past her house. 
Directly in front I should remove my handker- 
ehief, in which a piece of money had been loosely 
wrapped. The money would fly to the ground 
and I would stop to search for it. Natural cu- 
riosity, added to an equally natural impulse to 
speak to an acquaintance, would impel Miss 
Pierce to ask me whether I had lost something, 
though it would be obvious that was exactly 
what I had done. I would not find the money 
and she would come down to help me. From 
that point the matter would take care of itself. 

I put the plan into execution. The coin 
flipped into the grass and I began peering 
about to find it; but under my hat-brim I 
could see that Miss Pierce was watching me— 
as, of course, anybody oes 
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“‘Did—did you drop something, Mr. Bum- 
pus?” she asked, presently. 

‘A coin,” said I, straightening up. _. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful evening, isn’t it?” 

“Lovely!” 

She stood up and leaned over the railing while 
T searched unavailingly. It was less than a min- 
ute before she was at my side peering into the 
grass. At the moment my foot covered the 
coin; so it was quite out of the question for her 
to find it. 

“‘Seems to have buried itself,’”’ I said. 

“Your flowers were lovely!’ she said. 
“Lovely” seemed to be a favorite word of hers. 
“Tt was lovely of you to send them.” 

“T hoped you would like them,” I told her. 
Then I pretended to wipe my forehead, as 
though the evening were overhot. ‘‘I was just 
going down to the river,” said I. ‘‘It occurred 
to me it would be delightfully cool in a canoe.” 

“It would be lovely!” she said. 

I made a mental note that if matters pro- 
gressed to the end I desired I would speak to 
her about the use of that word. 

‘‘T—canoeing is a lonely pleasure. I wonder 
if you wouldn’t like to—take pity on me?” 

“Of course I would,” she said; and I was 
elated at the success of my plan. ‘“‘I should 
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love to go with you; but, you see, Mr. Wimple 
called me up on the phone just before you came 
along—and lost your money—and asked me to 
go canoeing with him. ... And I can’t go 
with both of you, can I?” 

““Confound Wim—” I began before I could 
check myself; but I hope she did not under- 
stand. 

She may have understood, though, for I dis- 
covered in good time that one was not always 
aware of what went on inside her head, of what 
she saw or heard or thought. 

“*T sha’n’t come off second best next time,” I 
said, smilingly. 

“You did very well this time,”’ she said, with 
no sign of a smile on her face or twinkle in her 
eye. ‘‘Your idea was good. I have never 
heard of a young man making use of exactly that 
thing. It ought to have succeeded better. But 
next time you won’t have to think up anything, 
for we’re quite old acquaintances now.” 

“T don’t understand,” I told her. 

‘‘Why, dropping that money, of course. You 
would have fooled even me if I hadn’t seen you 
put your foot on it when I got up.” 

For a moment I was vexed, embarrassed; but 
when I looked at her, her eyes were full of fun 
and her lips wanted to laugh—and we both did 
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laugh. . It got us along farther than spending 
the evening in the canoe would have done. 

“‘T’ll never do it again,” I promised; ‘‘and to 
prove it—am I to have to-morrow evening, or 
has Wimple got ahead of me there, too?” 

“No. To-morrow night is free. I’ll be glad 
to have you come over.” 

And then Wimple put in an appearance. As 
they walked down the street together I noticed 
Wimple carried a guitar-case under his arm. I 
was rather inclined to sneer at this. It seemed 
to me that time spent in learning to play such 
an instrument was wasted. However, I was 
soon to discover that a guitar and a tenor voice 
are efficient devices in attracting the affections 
of a young woman. 

I am afraid I can never learn to sing, not being 
fitted by Nature; but Iam now devoting not less 
than twenty minutes a day to mastering the 
saxophone. 

During the next thirty days I discovered that 
I should have to overcome three obstacles— 
namely: 

1. Miss Pierce’s determination not to marry 
until she was twenty-six. She was now twenty. 

2. Her father. 

3. Wimple. 


Her father developed as an obstacle at the 
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end of a week when I had called three evenings, 
Wimple three, and both of us arrived on Sun- 
day night together. Miss Pierce did not ap- 
pear, but her father did. 

“Young gentlemen,” said he, “‘it may appear 
to you that I went to the trouble of raising my 
daughter for your joint—or individual—benefit. 
I did not. She has cost me twenty years of 
parental anxiety and a not inconsiderable 
sum of money. In return for this I desire a 
fraction of her society. Also, I wish to con- 
tinue enjoying that fraction of her society 
for some time to come. Hereafter Mary will 
receive company on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. The remaining nights 
shall be mine. Also’”—he paused here and eyed 
us with what I took to be truculence—‘‘I take 
it that your obvious attentions to Mary are the 
symptoms of a desire to deprive me of her per- 
manently?”’ 

I bowed affirmatively. So did Wimple. 

“In that case I must decline to have you re- 
ceived at my home’’—again he paused omi- 
nously—‘‘ unless you promise me, on your honor, 
not to broach the subject of marriage to Mary 
until you have first obtained my permission, or 
for a period of three years.”’ 

I looked at Wimple, who looked at me. I 
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hope my face did not present the same non- 
plussed appearance as his. 

“Well?” said Mr. Pierce, sharply. 

‘TI promise, sir,” said Wimple, gathering 
up his guitar. 

‘“And you?”’. Mr. Pierce turned his eyes tow- 
ard me. 

‘“‘T promise, also,” said I; ‘‘but I reserve the 
right to endeavor to sell myself to you as a son- 
in-law, and to convince you that true social 
efficiency and your individual welfare demand 
that your daughter shall be allowed to have a 
home of her own and a family of her own.”’ 

“Young man,” said Mr. Pierce, ‘‘you’re wel- 
come to convince me. All I can say is that if 
you do convince me you will—have me con- 
vinced; and there will be the end of the matter. 
But it will require a gilt-edged A-Number-One 
brand of argument. You'll be so busy thinking 
up arguments you won’t bother much round 
here.” 

‘“Thank you, sir,” said I. 

That night I began my campaign. I made 
out a schedule showing my business career in 
detail since I became of age. I set down each 
year’s earnings, noted in red ink each increase 
of wages and each year’s savings. I considered 
it a satisfactory showing. Since my twenty- 
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first year my salary had increased from twelve 
dollars a week to fifty. I had saved from my 
wages in the seven years exactly four thousand 
six hundred and ninety-six dollars and fifty 
cents. A legacy had increased this by twenty- 
five hundred dollars, and sundry small invest- 
ments and trades in vacant lots had brought the 
total sum up to nine thousand and some-odd 
dollars. This statement I sent to Mr. Pierce. 

I next obtained from my employer a letter 
containing his views as to my character, pros- 
pects, abilities. This went to Mr. Pierce the 
following day. 

I happened to see in the paper an account of 
a young woman who eloped with the driver of 
amilk-wagon. It appeared that her father, like 
Mr. Pierce, had put obstacles in the way of her 
marriage. This gave me an idea: I subscribed 
to a clipping-bureau, which furnished me weekly 
with numerous clippings showing a similar state 
of facts. These I sent in daily lots to Mr. 
Pierce. 

It is safe to say I left no argument untouched. 
No day passed without adding to the array; 
and at the end of the month I noticed that Mr. 
Pierce regarded me with a peculiar look in his 
eye—a very peculiar look, the exact meaning 
of which I was unable e fathom. 
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Mary divided fairly between us the four even- 
ings a week her father allowed her for enter- 
taining guests. Wimple made what use he 
could of his evenings; I made what use I could 
of mine, but did not neglect to reap some advan- 
tage from his. I arranged that while he was 
present Mary should receive flowers, candy, a 
book, or some other trifle bearing my card. If 
she was going to the theater with Wimple, I 
saw to it that my gift arrived before they could 
leave the house. Thus, though Wimple was 
present and I absent, I was sure, for a few 
moments at least, to crowd him aside. 

I was compelled many times to sit next door 
and to listen to Wimple’s not unpleasing voice 
as he sang to the accompaniment of his guitar. 
Without doubt it added a touch of romance to 
his efforts. So it may be supposed I was de- 
lighted when I found myself sufficiently master 
of my saxophone to be able to play simple tunes. 
I was in a position to offer Wimple logical com- 
petition. 

When I say that Mary was astonished to see 
me present myself at her door with a musical 
instrument under my arm, I am not understat- 
ing the fact. 

“Why, Mr. Bumpus!”’ she exclaimed, prettily. 


‘‘What is this?” 
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‘It is a saxophone,” I said, with satisfaction. 

“What is a saxophone?” she asked. 

‘It is a musical instrument,” I told her, ‘and, 
I am informed, a most difficult one to master. 
Much more difficult than the guitar, which can 
be picked up out of hand.” Then I added: ‘‘I 
have been learning to play since I met you. I 
was, if I may say so, endeavoring to add one 
more accomplishment for your sake.” 

“How lovely of you!” she said. ‘Did you 
bring some music? Can I accompany you on 
the piano?” 

“‘T had hoped you would like to,” I said. 

With care and some thought I had selected 
only tunes of a sentimental nature—such selec- 
tions as were calculated to rouse tender 
thoughts. If Mr. Pierce forbade me to speak 
of love or marriage, I could at least, through my 
saxophone, express my feelings so as to make 
them understood. 

Miss Pierce seated herself at the piano and 
we began. At the end of the second selection 
I heard a movement in the adjoining room and 
presently Mr. Pierce entered. It was most ill- 
timed, for I had perceived a flush on Mary’s 
cheek and was assured the tenderness of my ren- 
dition had reached her heart. 


“Young man,” said Mr. Pierce, with evident 
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repression, ‘‘may I speak to you a moment re- 
garding a matter connected with—er—effi- 
ciency?” 

“Certainly,” said I, and accompanied him 
into his library. 

‘““What I want to know,” said he, ‘‘is if this 
blatting is only a symptom; if it is only a casual 
occurrence; or if it is to be regarded as chronic.” 

I could only look my failure to comprehend. 

“Blood has been shed for less than this!’ he 
said, grimly. ‘‘Is it your intention to snort 
through that overgrown tobacco-pipe habitu- 
ally? Is it a part of your infernally irritating 
scheme to possess yourself of my daughter?” 

““My purpose in mastering the instrument 
was to give your daughter pleasure,” said I. 

“You never can tell what will please a wom- 
an,” he said, cautiously; ‘‘but I can give you 
a straight tip regarding men—myself in particu- 
lar. The pleasure I derive from it is negligible. 
I have allowed you to exclude me from my own 
parlor on certain evenings and to monopolize 
my daughter; but’’—he stated this with savage 
emphasis—‘‘I’m not going to have my parlor 
turned into a blattery. If you must blat, do it 
somewhere else. If you come into this house 
again with that infernal machine I shall call in 


the police. That is all!” 
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‘Have you,” I asked, ‘‘given due attention to 
the various matters I have mailed you?” 

He did not reply, except by a malignant glare. 
Presently he found his voice and said, harshly: 

“You ought to be employed by a collection 
agency to get money out of dead-beats. Per- 
sistency like yours is lost anywhere else.” 

I returned to Mary, who glanced at me un- 
easily. 

“Your father,” said I, ‘‘does not care for 
music. We will not play any more.” 

*‘’m sorry!” she said, sympathetically. ‘I 
think a saxophone is just lovely!” 

“You shall hear it, then,’’ said I—‘‘but not, 
of course, while I am in your father’s house.” 

Hear it she did. After that, every evening 
when I was not with Mary I sat in my room, 
which overlooked the Pierces’ porch, and played 
the saxophone for one hour—leaving my win- 
dow open to its widest extent. 

A week later I had an idea that reached al- 
most the height of inspiration. I gave Mary 
a puppy—and named him Efficiency. She was 
delighted with him and abbreviated his name to 
Effie. I learned soon after that the puppy had 
developed a taste for leather. Indeed, he was 
seldom to be seen without somebody’s shoe in 


his mouth. That he should have thoroughly 
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masticated Mr. Pierce’s newest’ pair of patent 
leathers certainly was no fault of mine; but Mr. 
Pierce was inclined to lay it up against me. 

I began to perceive the uselessness of trying 
to sell myself to Mr. Pierce as a son-in-law. 
Unquestionably there was a market there, but 
Mr. Pierce is of the old-fashioned type of busi- 
ness man who refuses to install modern improve- 
ments in his business until he is compelled to do 
so. He was determined not to be shown the 
benefits to be derived from a son-in-law; par- 
ticularly myself. It is inefficient to waste 
sales efforts on a market not ready for your 
product. 

Therefore, though not altogether abandoning 
him as a prospect, I laid my plans for a more 
energetic campaign to sell myself to Mary as a 
husband. If I succeeded in this Mr. Pierce 
would have a son-in-law whether he wanted one 
or not. I called on Mr Pierce. 

‘Mr. Pierce,” I said, ‘‘I have done my best 
to prove to you that I am the proper husband 
for your daughter. I have placed before you 
my qualifications. You have nothing to urge 
against me. Yet you refuse your consent. I 
have come, therefore, to tell you that I can no 
longer agree to refrain from taking this matter 
up direct with Mary.” 
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‘In which case,” he said, ‘I cannot refrain 
from telling you this house is no longer open to 
you!” 

“Of course,” said I. ‘‘Good day, sir.” 

The next step was, naturally, to close the deal 
with Mary, so to speak. Many salesmen are 
efficient up to the point of closing a sale, but 
seem to fail at that crucial moment. I deter- 
mined not to be one of those. I felt that my 
efforts to this point had been as successful as one 
could desire. I was sure that Mary would be 
ready to listen to my arguments with open mind. 
But before I endeavored to get her signature on 
the contract, as we say in business, I thought it 
best to give my proposition a last careful scru- 
tiny; in short, to study it even more thoroughly 
than I had done hitherto. 

With this end in view I visited a number of 
my married friends and discussed with them 
the matter of proposals. If a man is married 
he must have proposed successfully; therefore, 
his method is worthy of study. At the same 
time it would be inefficient not to have his wife’s 
ideas on the subject; for, granting she had ac- 
cepted the proposal, it might be she would have 
seen room for improvement in it. I encoun- 
tered some few difficulties, but acquired valu- 


able information. 
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I also spent two evenings in the reading-room 
of our library studying the acknowledged great 
proposals in literature. 

Thus equipped I felt ready to begin the final 
negotiations with Mary. 

To see Mary would be difficult. Her father 
would be watching me to prevent any commu- 
nication. But I would not depend on chance. 
That evening I sat concealed inside my door 
until Mary came out on the porch, and from my 
concealment I called to her. She looked about, 
unable to discover me. 

“‘T’m just inside the door here, where your 
father can’t see me,” I said. ‘‘He has forbidden 
me to see you or speak to you.” 

‘“That’s too mean for anything!’ said Mary. 

“But I’m going to see you. I’ve an impor- 
tant matter to talk over with you.” 

She didn’t say anything to that. 

“To-morrow is Saturday. The office closes 
in the afternoon,” I suggested. 

“Tm going canoeing with Mr. Wimple,” she 
said. 

I remained silent a moment, considering the 
situation; but a plan presented itself. 

“You know the little island in the last la- 
goon?” I said. 


It appeared she did. 
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‘Will you,” said I, ‘‘persuade Mr. Wimple to 
paddle you there, get out of the canoe, and ask 
him to play his infernal guitar to you? Will 
you do this?” . 

“‘T’ll consider it seriously,’ said she, and went 
into the house. 

Next afternoon, in order to lull to sleep any 
possible suspicions of Mary’s father’s, I hired 
a German individual, also a beginner on the in- 
strument, to sit in my room from two until 
four, practising scales on the saxophone. This 
would lead Mr. Pierce to believe that I was in 
my room. Meantime I made my exit through 
the basement entrance and hurried to the park. 

There I found an inconspicuous spot from 
which I watched the arrival of Mary and Wim- 
ple. They entered a canoe and paddled away. 
I procured a canoe and followed at a safe dis- 
tance. 

It was with gratification I saw they were 
paddling toward the lagoon of which I had 
spoken to Mary. It took some little time to 
reach the spot. My heart seemed to be beating 
with unusual rapidity, and it increased its beat 
when I became certain they were going to stop 
at the small islet. Wimple drew up the canoe 
on the bank, after which he and Mary crossed 


the islet to sit in the shade of a willow, where 
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Wimple took his guitar from its case and began 
to sing in a low tone certain songs with senti- 
mental themes. I found myself unmistakably 
jealous. 

Very softly I paddled to the spot. Cautiously 
I drew Wimple’s canoe off the shore and pushed 
it out into the lagoon. About fifty feet away 
was a stake. To this I made their craft fast 
and then paddled off some distance, where there 
was concealment under the drooping branches 
of another willow-tree. There I waited. 

In half an hour Mary rose and looked about 
her. Wimple put up his musical instrument 
and together they started back to their canoe. 
As I suspected, Mr. Wimple lacked poise. His 
discomfiture was immediately apparent. Also, 
he seemed bewildered and deprived of initiative. 

‘“What—what shall we do?” I heard him ask 
Mary. 

“‘T haven’t the least idea,” said Mary, sit- 
ting down. 

““We—we can’t get off this island.” 

‘‘The water isn’t deep,” said Mary. 

“You mustn’t think of that. You mustn’t 
wade. Really, you must not!” 

“‘T had no idea of wading,” she said, with a 
certain inflection that made me smile to myself. 


Wimple caught her meaning. 
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“You propose-—that I should wade out to 
that boat,” he said in horrified tones, ‘‘with my 
new flannel trousers?” 

“It isn’t my fault you have your new flannel 
trousers on,” said Mary, “‘or that you didn’t 
fasten the canoe. And I want to go home now.” 

Wimple hesitated; looked at her appeal- 
ingly. Then he did what efficiency required he 
should have done in the first place, without 
discussion. He stepped, with marked distaste, 
into the water and began to flounder toward the 
canoe. 

I quietly pushed my canoe from its shelter and 
paddled toward the opposite side of the island. 
Mary saw me. I put my finger to my lips and 
motioned. She crossed the island; and, before 
she had time fully to realize what was happen- 
ing, I had helped her into my canoe and was 
paddling away rapidly. 

A very few strokes served to push my craft 
under the concealing branches of the willow 
again. 

“Well, of all things!” said Mary. 

“‘T had to talk to you,” said I. 

‘‘Tt looks,” said she, ‘‘as if you liad managed 
to make it possible.” 

She looked toward Wimple and smiled. He 
did, indeed, present a grotesque appearance. 
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“Mary,” said I, ‘I love you! I have loved 
you from the first moment I saw you. I—” 

Here I hesitated. I blush to confess that the 
proposal I had formulated vanished from my 
memory. It had been an exceedingly desirable 
proposal, following the style of the great masters 
of that art. I floundered on: 

‘““I— It seems like I can’t get along with- 
out you. You—I—we— Oh, dog-gone it! 
Mary, won’t you marry a fellow?” 

Now, that was singularly clumsy. My heart 
sank within me. But Mary smiled. It was a 
very nice smile. 

“TI always—always—wanted an efficient— 
husband,”’ she said, softly. 

“Mary!” said I. 

“But,” said she, “you must give away your 
saxophone.” 

‘“You—you agree to marry me?”’ said I. 

She blushed and nodded. 

“Quick, then!” said I, grasping the psycho- 
logical moment and putting my fountain-pen 
into her hand, at the same time drawing a paper 
from my pocket. ‘‘Sign here!’’ I said, pointing. 

‘“What’s this?”’ she asked, surprised. 

“The contract,” saidI. ‘‘Sign—on that line.” 

She did so. One must, in such moments, use 
a certain amount of personal force to get the 
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signature, for that is the most dubious moment 
of any sale. Once the pen touches the paper, 
all is well. 

‘“What—what is it about?” she asked. 

I read it to her: 


“‘Wuernas, Edgar Bumpus, of the city of Detroit, 
Michigan, is conscious of a sentiment of love and affection 
for Mary Pierce, of the same place; and whereas the said 
Mary Pierce reciprocates the said affection, Now THERE- 
FORE, THis AGREEMENT WITNESSETH: 

“First—That the said Bumpus agrees to marry the said 
Mary Pierce, and to take her for his lawful wedded wife; 

“Second—That the said Mary Pierce agrees to marry 
the said Bumpus, and to take him for her lawful wedded 
husband; 

“Third—That the consideration for each of the agree- 
ments above is the promise given by the other party hereto, 
together with the aforementioned love and affection; 

“Fourth—That the damages for breach of this agree- 
ment have been estimated by the parties hereto and are 
agreed upon as the sum of ten thousand dollars ($10,000); 

“Fifth—That the said marriage shall take place within 
twenty days from the date hereof.” 


I affixed my name on the line below Mary’s. 

‘“‘TIsn’t—doesn’t it make a contract—more 
legal if it’s sealed?”” Mary asked. 

For the instant I failed to comprehend, but 
the position of her lips gave me a hint of her 
meaning. At considerable risk of upsetting the 
canoe I rose to my knees, moved forward impet- 
uously—and the contract was sealed in a manner 
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most pleasing to the parties; at any rate, to one 
of them. 

‘Now for your father,” said I. 

‘“But—poor Mr. Wimple!” said she. 

“T think,” said I, ‘‘that Mr. Wimple has 
served his purpose for to-day.” 

We went boldly to Mr. Pierce’s door and 
entered. 

“Father!” called Mary. 

He came in, saw me, scowled. 

“‘T thought I forbade you this house!” said he. 

“Fresh conditions have arisen,” said I, 
‘which make my presence necessary. . . . Will 
you be so good as to read over this document?” 

I put a copy of the contract in his hands. He 
read it with apparent emotion—became, in 
short, practically inarticulate. Finally he man- 
aged to make a question coherent: 

“Did you—do you mean to say—my daugh- 
ter signed this?” 

‘She did,” said I. ‘‘You will observe it is 
a perfectly legal contract—even the damages 
are settled by it. If it is not carried out I shall 
commence action immediately, not only against 
the other party to the contract, but against 
yourself for preventing its fulfilment.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Mary. “‘He will—and Ill 
—T’ll testify.” 
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Mr. Pierce advanced a belligerent step, 
paused, reflected. 

“I believe you’re lunatic enough to do it,” 
said he. 

“T will,” said I. 

“He will,” said Mary. 

“Young man, if—if I withdraw my opposi- 
tion, will you make one concession?” 

“Tf possible, sir.” 

‘Sell your saxophone,” said he. 

“‘T have already promised Mary to do so,” 
said I; and held out my hand. 

He took it. Then he kissed Mary and fairly 
ran out of the room. Mary glanced up at me 
with a look in her eyes that filled me with pride. 

“You—you’re wonderful!” said she. ‘‘No- 
body else could ever have managed it. You’re 
just lovely!” 

‘“‘Merely efficient,’ said I—‘‘ merely efficient. 
Nothing extraordinary at all.” 

“It’s just lovely to be efficient!” said Mary, 
after which we were better occupied than with 
conversation. 

I have kissed few young women; none of 
them could perform that pleasing act with the 
efficiency Mary showed. I knew I had made 
no mistake in my selection of a wife. 
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URING our wedding trip I spent many 
interesting and profitable hours explain- 
ing to my wife the Science of Efficiency as prac- 
tised in modern business. I may say I was 
qualified to make these explanations, for I have 
specialized in the science to the extent that the 
men in our office call me Efficiency Edgar. I 
understand perfectly that they have given me 
this name in derision, but if they studied my 
progress in the business I imagine their derision 
would be minimized. It is with no more than 
just pride that I look back on my rapid pro- 
motion. 

I recall perfectly one moonlight night—it was 
on Lake St. Clair when we were returning from 
Mackinac. Mary and I sat alone on the hur- 
ricane-deck of the vessel and we talked of the 
future. 

““Mary,” said I, tenderly, ‘‘some people have 
the idea that efficiency applies only to business. 
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But they are wrong. It applies to every human 
activity—to business, to society, to dancing, to 
going on a picnic—” 

“To going on a honeymoon!” 

“Yes, indeed,” said I. ‘‘Has this not been 
a wonderful honeymoon?” 

“Yes,” said she. 

“‘Efficiency,” said I. ‘‘TI planned it, saw to 
every detail. Ours,” said I, ‘‘is probably the 
first wedding trip ever taken with true effi- 
ciency.” 

“Um!” said Mary. 

‘As I was saying, efficiency applies to every- 
thing, even to keeping house.”’ This was the 
point I had been leading up to. 

“1’m a good cook,”’ said Mary, a trifle resent- 
fully. Then she paused. ‘‘ Well, anyhow, I’m 
a pretty good cook. Ican make the best shrimp 
wiggle and lobster Newburg and rarebit and 
fudge. And I made coffee once. The girls at 
school all said I was the best cook in our dormi- 
tory—” 

“To be sure,” said I, kindly. ‘‘I know that 
as cooks and housekeepers go you're right at 
the top of the list. But with me to help you 
and apply efficiency to our household you'll be 
a wonder.” 

She patted my hand. ‘‘Wasn’t I lucky to get 
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you before some other girl discovered—” she 
began. 

‘‘Housework is drudgery now,” Isaid. ‘‘?’m 
going to take hold of things and see to it there’s 
no drudgery in our house. With half the work 
and half the time other girls take I’ll arrange 
things so you can do twice as much. That,” 
said I, ‘‘is the true aim of efficiency.” 

‘“‘Tt sounds,” said she, ‘‘as if I were going to 
like it.” 

‘“‘First,”’ said I, “‘we’ll have to study things. 
For instance, we'll have to find out if it’s 
more efficient to bake beans or buy them 
in tin cans. We'll test out soups— those 
made from soup bone, canned soups to which 
you just add hot water, and the kind that 
comes in pills.” 

“Oh,” said Mary, and then looked up at the 
moon with an expression I did not quite under- 
stand. 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘we shall go over the day’s 
routine together. We shall find out just what 
has to be done, and study each movement. 
With that data at hand I shall draw up a sched- 
ule for you to follow. Of course I know you are 
inexperienced, but with my schedule for you to 
follow experience will be unnecessary. You'll 
have only to get up in the morning and do just 
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as the schedule says till night. Our housekeep- 
ing will be pretty nearly automatic.” 

At that point I changed the subject, for it 
seemed best for me to bring Mary gradually to 
the new and better way of doing things. The 
feminine mind has not yet been brought to a 
full understanding of efficiency and its uses, and 
I feared lest perhaps I might frighten her with 
the sound of it. I believe that when we returned 
to our new home, a small house designed by my- 
self, Mary was at least in a receptive mood. 

“To-morrow,” said I, ‘‘we shall begin. I 
won’t have to go to work till Monday. That 
will give us three days to analyze, classify, and 
make a working schedule of your daily work. 
After that you will have plain sailing.” 

“It’s just lovely of you, Edgar, to take such 
an interest in our home.” 

“‘Hivery man should do the same,” said I. 

“But,” said she, ‘‘some wives might not like 
to—to have their husbands messing round. I 
am quite sure mamma wouldn’t allow papa to 
make schedules for her.” 

“The Science of Efficiency,” said I, ‘‘had not 
been invented when they were married. Even 
to-day I do not believe your father believes in 
it whole-heartedly.” 

‘“My mother’s a splendid housekeeper.” 
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“‘Of course—in her way.” 

‘‘Hidgar,”’ said Mary, slowly, “if I were you, 
dear, I think I would—let mamma go on keep- 
ing house the way she’s used to. If you—what 
do you call it?—apply efficiency methods to 
our house, that ’ll be enough, won’t it?” 

“Surely,” said I; ‘‘but, on the other hand, 
your mother mustn’t throw you off your sched- 
ule. She may feel you need advice—” 

‘She will,” said Mary, decidedly. 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘you must explain to her 
what we are doing and tell her that her methods, 
while they undoubtedly suit her and your father, 
would not fit in with our routine. That ought 
to satisfy her.” 

“Um!” said Mary in a tone that seemed to 
express doubt. 

All day Friday I followed Mary about, pencil 
and paper in hand, and noted down everything 
she did as well as the length of time she took to 
do it. This one day convinced me her house- 
keeping methods—undoubtedly learned from 
her mother—were highly inefficient. She 
wasted steps, made hundreds of unnecessary 
movements, and generally arranged her work 
in a clumsy, hodge-podge, chaotic manner. 
There was no system. She simply did one 
thing, and then did the next thing she could 
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think of, whether it came next in order prop- 
erly or not. 

That night and Saturday I worked over the 
schedule, and also read the cook-book I had pur- 
chased. By Sunday night both schedule and 
cook-book were finished. 

“Mary,” said I, “‘do you know what I have 
been reading?” 

She shook her head. 

*“A cook-book,” said I; “‘and I think I 
may say without fear of contradiction that 
I am the first man who ever read a cook- 
book from cover to cover and digested its 
contents.” 

““That’s a good thing to do to the contents of 
a cook-book,” said Mary. 

“What?” said I. 

“Digest it,’’ said Mary, with an expression of 
childlike innocence. ‘‘That’s what cook-books 
are for, isn’t it? A sort of guide-book to 
digestion?” 

Personally I never make jokes, and will admit 
that many are probably made in my presence 
without my noticing it, but I had already dis- 
covered that Mary made them frequently. I 
suspected this might be one, though I was not 
quite certain. I laughed briefly on the chance 
it was, thinking so to pene her, for I have ob- 
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served that people who make jokes like to have 
them laughed at. 

“Did you mean it?” said she. 

“What?” said I. 

“That laugh,” said she. 

“T’m not sure,” said I, “but I think I did. 
It was a joke, wasn’t it?” 

‘Efficiency doesn’t include joking, does it?” 

“‘T never heard it mentioned in that connec- 
tion, though I am not prepared to say it might 
not be in certain conditions.” 

“Then,” said Mary, ‘‘this wasn’t ajoke. I’m 
all for efficiency. Methodic Mary—that’s what 
folks ’ll be calling me after a while, just as they 
call you Efficiency Edgar.” 

“Splendid,” said I. It delighted me that she 
was adapting herself so readily to my desires. 
There had been moments during our honey- 
moon when I had doubted her ability to subor- 
dinate herself to system. 

““You’re a duck!’ said Mary, and she came 
over and sat on the arm of my chair and kissed 
me, a thing which I cannot deny she does with 
perfect efficiency. I may say I could see no 
way of improving on her way of doing it. 

‘“The schedule is done,” said I. 

‘How lovely!” said Mary. Sheused that word 
a great many times and always emphasized it. 
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‘Now then,” said I, ‘‘let us consider it. A 
schedule is merely a plan of action. It is like 
the plan of ahouse. To be of any use both must 
be followed without deviation. If you deviate 
from the plan of a house you might end up with 
the kitchen in the parlor and the dining-room 
in the coal-bin. If you do not keep exactly to 
a schedule you get similar results with your day’s 
work. Keep to your schedule and everything 
will go along with perfect efficiency, but step 
aside from it and you get in a deplorable tangle. 
Am I clear?” 

‘As clear,” said Mary, ‘‘as percolator coffee.” 

“Good,” said I. ‘‘Here is the schedule and 
here is your day in diagram. You will see I 
have blocked out your time in squares. Hach 
square represents fifteen minutes. You should 
make some valuable use of every minute in your 
day, and this diagram will help you to do so. 
For every minute of time you spend you should 
get some return in accomplishment, in recrea- 
tion, in rest.” 

‘‘Why,”’ said she, “‘I always did that.” 

‘“Mary,” said I, impressively, ‘‘at the end of 
the first week after I had blocked off my time 
in this manner, I discovered I had been fritter- 
ing away uselessly more than an hour a day!” 

‘ “Heavens!” she exclaimed. 
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“You will see,” said I, referring to the sched- 
ule, ‘‘that I have listed every item of your day’s 
work, and have estimated the time it will take 
to do it. Probably many things will take less 
time; but even so, do not begin the next task 
until the minute set down here. Otherwise 
confusion will result. But suppose, for instance, 
you find it does not take two fifteen-minute 
squares to get breakfast, but only one and two- 
thirds squares. Here is a gain of five minutes. 
Make a careful note of it. But do not call 
breakfast until the exact time scheduled. You 
can utilize the minutes saved in reading the 
cook-book. Saturday night we will go over the 
schedule and revise it for next week. Gradu- 
ally we will thus cut down your working-hours, 
ease your work, and leave more time for recrea- 
tion. That is what I am trying to do, Mary— 
make things easy for you.” 

‘It’s just lovely of you, Edgar,” she said, and 
there was the dearest twinkle in her eye. I ad- 
mit I could see no special reason for a twinkle, 
but there were many things about Mary that 
I did not perfectly comprehend. ‘‘But,’’ she 
said, presently, ‘‘suppose somebody interrupts 
me? What if some of the girls drop in right 
Square in the middle of the schedule?” 

“You mustn’t allow it,” I said. ‘At our 
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office we allow no calling. You should make 
your friends understand that efficiency is the 
rule in your house, and that your hours for enter- 
taining them are between two and five in the 
afternoon. You should allow no more inter- 
ference with your work than we do at the 
office.” 

“You'd better get me a savage dog and a shot- 
gun then,” said Mary. 

I had been at the office again less than a week 
when a slight attack of bronchitis confined me 
to my home for several days. It was during 
these days that certain events occurred which 
have given me food for reflection ever since. 

I must confess I do not quite understand how 
these events came about, nor why, but come 
about they did. 

Mrs. Pierce, Mary’s mother, dropped in about 
nine o’clock on the first morning of my illness, 
I lay on the lounge in the library. 

‘Morning, mother,’’ Mary said. ‘‘Sit right 
down and talk to Edgar. At nine-thirty,” she 
said, referring to her schedule, which she car- 
ried constantly in her pocket, ‘‘I shall have four 
minutes to talk to you. Then at ten-thirty I 
shall have a full fifteen minutes.’”’ Mary said 
this very earnestly and soberly, I was glad to 


see. 
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Mrs. Pierce eyed her with an odd expression. 

“What was that?” she said, a trifle acidly. 

Mary repeated, referring again to her sched- 
ule. 

“What is that paper?” Mrs. Pierce asked. 

‘My schedule,” said Mary. 

‘Let me see it,”’ said Mrs. Pierce, and Mary 
handed it over. She then proceeded with her 
dusting, which occupied the half-hour from nine 
to nine-thirty. 

Mrs. Pierce read the schedule and sniffed. 
She looked at me with a stare that was not cor- 
dial, and sniffed again. 

“‘T suppose,” said she, ‘“‘you are the author 
of this?” 

‘“‘T am,” said I. 

She sniffed again. I do not think I have ever 
met a woman who sniffed so frequently. She 
arose abruptly and went into the kitchen, where 
I heard her moving about. Presently I heard 
the loudest sniff she had uttered since coming. 
It was followed by a call to Mary. 

‘What is this absurd thing?” she asked. 

“That,” said Mary, “‘is my list of rules for 
washing dishes. Edgar made it for me and had 
it typewritten. He put it right there over the 
sink where it would be in front of me while I 
washed. It’s perfectly lovely,” Mary said, en- 
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thusiastically. ‘‘You haven’t any idea how 
much easier it makes dishwashing.” 

Again Mrs. Pierce sniffed. 

‘Does he make dishwashing easier by grab- 
bing a towel and helping, himself?” 

“Indeed not,” said Mary. ‘That would be 
inefficient. The trend of modern efficiency,” 
said she, quoting me, “is away from multi- 
plicity of employees. Two persons should 
never work on a task that can be as well 
completed by one.” 

‘‘Am I to understand, Mary Pierce,”’ said her 
mother, forgetting that Mary’s name was no 
longer Pierce, ‘‘that you are going to submit to 
this? Am I to understand you are going to 
permit your husband to tyrannize over you in 
this manner, and meddle in your housekeeping, 
and put up rules in your kitchen?” She was 
positively breathless. 

‘‘T can’t discuss it till nine-thirty,” said Mary. 
“Tt would interfere with my schedule and throw 
my whole day out of kilter. Go talk to Edgar 
till the clock strikes.” 

“But are you going to submit to this—this 
outrage?” 

“It is perfectly lovely of Edgar. He has 
worked so hard on it, and just to make things 


easier for me.”’ 
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‘“‘It makes a regular slave of you,” said Mrs. 
Pierce. + 

‘‘At nine-thirty, mother,” said Mary, and 
with that Mrs. Pierce had to be satisfied. She 
put in the remaining quarter of an hour sniffing. 
I estimate she sniffed at least three times a min- 
ute during that time. 

“Young man,” said Mrs. Pierce, presently, 
“‘what do you know about housekeeping?” 

“Nothing,” said I; ‘‘but I do understand the 
Science of Efficiency, and its rules apply as well 
to housekeeping as to manufacturing suspen- 
ders. They apply to everything—to taking a 
bath, to milking a cow, to trimming a hat.” 

“I suppose you'll be trimming Mary’s hats 
next,”’ she said, and sniffed again. She turned 
to Mary. ‘‘Isha’n’t wait till your schedule gives 
you a minute to talk to your mother. I never 
heard of such a thing, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. The idea of trying to 
keep house the way you’d run a jail!” 

When nine-thirty came Mary sat down be- 
side me. 

“’m sorry your mother doesn’t approve,” 
said I; ‘“‘but it wasn’t to be expected.” 

“No,” said Mary, ‘‘it wasn’t.’ 

“You won’t let her influence you, Mary?” 

“‘Eidgar,” said she, ‘‘I’m going to stick to 
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Efficiency until—well, until you tell me to 
stop.” 

“Which,” said I, ‘‘will be never.” 

She smiled and patted my hand, which was 
very pleasant. 

‘“Who knows?” said she. 

About eleven o’clock my chest became pain- 
ful and it occurred to me a mustard plaster 
might be beneficial. I called Mary and asked 
her to make one for me. She looked at her 
schedule and her wrist-watch, another bit of 
efficiency which I had given her to prevent loss 
of time by running to look at a clock. ‘Poor 
dear,” she said. ‘‘I’ll fix one just as soon as I 
can. But I’m afraid it won’t be possible before 
two o’clock. The schedule—” 

“But, Mary, I’m sick.” 

“‘T’m sorry, dear. But you said nothing was 
to interfere with my schedule. Nothing. And 
surely you—you—wouldn’t have me disregard 
it for you. Why, it would throw out my whole 
day. Every minute from now until two is pro- 
vided for. But the second I can get at it Pll 
make the loveliest plaster for you.” 

What was I to say? At any rate I was glad 
I had fixed so firmly in her mind the impor- 
tance of adhering torule. That I suffered from 
it somewhat was a thing I must not consider. 
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I had not made the mistake of thinking Mrs. 
Pierce would rest content with the one expres- 
sion of her mind regarding the introduction of 
efficiency into our home, but I had not foreseen 
the energy with which she would attack it nor 
the measures she would take to defeat it. No 
later than that evening she came to the house 
again, this time accompanied by Mr. Pierce, 
and long before they were gone I knew that there 
was a thing which must be decided emphati- 
cally—whether Mrs. Pierce should dominate 
our house or whether it should be conducted 
efficiently by my wife, under my supervision. 

“Edgar,” said Mrs. Pierce, ‘‘the idea of my 
daughter’s running round this house consulting 
a wrist-watch and a piece of paper every time 
she makes a bed or boils an egg is more than I 
can bear.” 

“Mrs. Pierce,” said I, ‘‘do you not know 
that every step civilization has made in ad- 
vance has been fought by people who thought 
the old way was best? You speak of eggs. I 
venture to say that the first man who induced 
his wife to boil an egg, instead of cracking the 
end and sucking it raw, had just such a visit 
from her mother as I am having now.” 

‘Nonsense,’ said Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘No man 


has any business meddling in household affairs. 
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Do you suppose I would allow Mr. Pierce to 
come into my kitchen and dictate what nail I 
should hang my dishpan on?” 

Mr. Pierce shook his head decidedly. 

‘‘No, Edgar, she would not,” he said. 

‘‘T believe you, sir,” said I. 

“Tt is a mother’s place to teach her daughter 
how to keep house,” said Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘And,” 
she went on, with a jerk of her head, ‘‘I am not 
going to allow it to be said I failed in my duty.” 

“You and Edgar settle it between you, 
mother,” said Mary, sweetly. ‘I am really 
not interested. You see I’m only the person 
who’s going to do the housekeeping.” 

“There is nothing to settle,” said I. 

“‘We shall see,” said Mrs. Pierce. 

She seemed on the point of losing her temper, 
so I deemed it best to change the subject. This 
is a difficult thing to do with Mrs. Pierce in the 
conversation, but I succeeded by applying a bit 
of efficiency to the situation. 

“‘Let us have some music,” said J. ‘‘I have 
learned a new piece on my saxophone. It is the 
‘Miséréré,’ ” 

“Any piece played on the saxophone,” said 
Mr. Pierce, sadly, ‘‘is a miséréré.”’ 

Mary went to the piano, and I took my instru- 
ment from its case. ene my ill- 
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ness I played. Efficiency demanded it. But 
I cannot but observe that playing the saxophone 
while one suffers from bronchitis is not an exer- 
cise to be recommended. If one suffers from 
that ailment frequently, I should advise him to 
choose some other instrument—a zither, for in- 
stance, or even a snare drum. 

Before I finished the third selection Mr. Pierce 
announced his intention of going home. 

Next day I was feeling somewhat better, and 
my appetite began to assert itself. Usually I 
like the more substantial foods, but during the 
day my thoughts began to run on layer cake 
with chocolate frosting. I do not remember 
ever to have felt so strong a desire for a particu- 
lar article of food. 

““Mary,” said I, ‘‘would it be possible for 
us to have a chocolate layer cake for dinner 
to-night?” 

‘Of course, dear,’’ she said. 

It is remarkable how I looked forward to eat- 
ing a large piece of that cake at the end of my 
meal. I even fancied I might eat two pieces. 
I was impatient for Mary to begin it. 

‘“When do you start your cake?” I asked her 
about the middle of the afternoon. 

She glanced at her schedule and then at her 


wrist-watch. 
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‘Five o’clock, according to schedule,” she 
said. ‘‘You know you have impressed it on 
me I must start no work ahead of schedule 
time.”’ 

“Yes,” said I; ‘“‘that is just as bad as start- 
ing late.” 

Promptly at five Mary started her cake. 
The rule was that dinner should be served at 
six sharp. I was hungry. Each moment I 
seemed to grow hungrier, until at a quarter to 
six it seemed to me it would be impossible for 
me to go longer without a bite to eat. But I 
waited. 

Six o’clock came at last. Mary called and I 
went to the table. In the middle of it sat a 
chocolate cake. 

“Doesn’t it look lovely?” Mary said. 

“‘T never saw a finer,”’ said I, with all sincerity. 
“‘But—where is the other food?” 

“Other food?” said Mary, with an air of sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, there is none. It took every 
minute of my hour to make this cake. I just 
barely got it done in time. You see I couldn’t 
start till five, and dinner must be served at six. 
You have no idea how I had to hurry.” 

“But—” said I, “but—er—I’m hungry, 
Mary.” 

‘I’m sorry, dear. You wanted the cake, and 
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I tried so hard to please you.”’ For a moment 
it looked as though she would cry. 

“T’m not blaming you, honey,” said I, as 
patiently as I could. ‘‘It’s not your fault, not 
in the least. But something’s wrong. Some- 
thing is wrong!’ I was impressed with the 
truth of this. Hither Mary had not utilized 
her time efficiently or she had miscalculated. 
Other families have chocolate cake, but do not 
have to omit the rest of the meal. 

But I said no more about it. I would not 
hurt Mary’s feelings for the world. We dined 
on cake. So hungry was I that I must confess 
to eating a full half of it. I had expected to 
return to the office in the morning, but when 
morning came I found my bronchitis had been 
exchanged for an ailment in quite another part 
of my body, and I was forced to extend my stay 
at home. 

Just after the doctor left, Mrs. Pierce called 
up on the telephone and told Mary that Mr. 
Pierce was going out of town for a day or two 
and she felt nervous about staying alone in the 
house. 

“Come right over here, mamma,” Mary said. 
‘We'll be tickled to death to have you.” 

She hung up the receiver and turned to me. 


‘Edgar,’ she said, with that twinkle that 
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comes into her eyes every little while without 
any reason for it that I can see, ‘‘papa’s going 
out of town and mamma’s coming over here. 
Now you listen. You’re the efficiency expert 
of this family and—it’s—up—to—you.” Ex- 
actly in that manner she said it. 

“What’s up to me?” I asked. 

“The rumpus,” said she. ‘I’m neutral.” 

“T don’t follow you,” said I. 

‘“‘Naturally,” said she. ‘“‘I’ll make a pict- 
ure of it for you. Mamma has sent papa out 
of town so she would have an excuse to stay 
here a few days. She’s planning,” said Mary, 
with the twinkle showing plainer than ever, 
“‘to pull your schedule up by the roots and drop 
it in the alley.” 

“You promised you wouldn’t let her inter- 
fere.”’ 

“And I won’t. I'll be efficient to the last 
gasp. I'll sweep according to your diagram, 
and wash dishes with the easy, swinging motion 
you taught me, and live my day on your checker- 
board with fifteen-minute squares. But I can’t 
prevent mamma’s dropping a monkey-wrench 
into the works. That, as I said before explicitly 
and with emphasis, is—up—to—you.”’ 

My first collision with Mrs. Pier¢ée was on the 


subject of beans—baked beans. The morning 
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of her arrival she announced she was going to 
bake a pot of beans for us after a fashion said 
to prevail in the city of Boston. 

‘Mrs. Pierce,”’ said I, ‘‘ Mary and I, by care- 
fully conducted experiments, have proved it is 
more efficient to buy our baked beans in tins 
rather than to bake them ourselves.” 

“T never did!’ sniffed Mrs. Pierce. 

‘‘We are very fond of them,” said I. ‘To 
have canned beans on your table, all that is 
required is a moment’s use of acan-opener. To 
bake beans oneself, there is, in addition to the 
first cost of the beans, a considerable expendi- 
ture of labor in cleaning, soaking, boiling and 
afterward baking, but also a cost for gas to do 
the baking with that approximately equals the 
cost of your beans in the first instance. You 
can see for yourself that from a standpoint of 
economy, of both money and labor, the canned 
bean is immeasurably superior.” 

“This is my daughter’s kitchen, and if she 
wishes me to bake beans for her I shall do so, 
efficiency or any other nonsense to the con- 
trary.” She looked to Mary. 

‘‘Mrs. Pierce,” said I, with all possible re- 
straint, ‘‘you are a guest in this house—a wel- 
come guest. Certain rules have been estab- 
lished by my wife and myself for the efficient 
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carrying on of the business of housekeeping. 
So long as you remain our guest you will ob- 
serve those rules, I am sure.” 

“Mary,” demanded Mrs. Pierce, “‘now is the 
time to put a stop to this. If you let it go on 
you will never be able to assert your true place 
in your home. Ido not wish to interfere. Ido 
not wish to cause an unpleasantness, but for 
the good of both of you, I urge you, Mary, to 
take a stand to-day. Let Edgar know that you 
will conduct your own house in your own man- 
ner. Housekeeping is no husband’s business. 
Edgar’’—she turned to me—‘‘would you allow 
Mary to come to your office and dictate how 
you should work?” 

“Tf Mary could make suggestions that would 
add to my efficiency I should welcome them,”’ 
said I, distinctly. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. Pierce. 

“T’m neutral,” said Mary, meekly. ‘As I 
see things I am not much concerned. Why, 
no. You, mother, want to run my house your 
way and Edgar wants to run it his way.” 

“But, Mary,” said I, ‘“‘you appreciate the 
value of efficiency. You have told meso. All 
I am trying to do is to make your work easier 
and more pleasant.” 

‘‘ And all I am trying to do,” said Mrs. Pierce, 
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apparently on the verge of tears, ‘‘is to prevent 
my daughter from being the laughing-stock of 
this town. The idea! She can’t sneeze with- 
out looking at a schedule and consulting a wrist- 
watch to see if the correct moment for sneezing 
is here.” 

‘““As to beans,” said I, with an air of finality, 
“‘we shall continue to buy them in cans.” 

Mary invited a few old friends to dinner that 
evening—three couples, two of whom were 
unmarried Mrs. Pierce, fortunately, was in- 
vited out herself. Mary determined to have, 
as the foundation of her dinner, a roast goose, 
and dinner, according to our schedule, was to 
be served at six. 

Promptly at five o’clock Mary laid aside the 
book she had been reading to me and proceeded 
to the kitchen to commence the preparation of 
the meal. I had asked if I could be of assist- 
ance, but Mary replied that she would do excel- 
lently without me. I passed the time of her 
absence in diagraming the drawers of the linen- 
closet. 

At five-forty-five the guests began to arrive, 
and I received them. At six, to the minute, 
we sat down at table. The goose lay on a large 
platter before me, looking, I thought, a trifle 
pale for a roast bird. I looked at Mary, whose 
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eyes were twinkling in the manner I have before 
described. I commenced to carve. 

Immediately I saw that all was not well. It 
was exceedingly embarrassing. The fact of the 
matter was that the goose was not done. 
Though it had been cooking upward of an hour, 
it was, as I should judge, practically raw. I 
looked again at Mary, not in the least knowing 
what Ishould do. She perceived by my expres- 
sion that all was not well. 

“‘What’s wrong, dear?” she asked. 

““Y’m afraid,” said I, ‘“‘that the—goose is a 
trifle—underdone.” 

“Mercy!” said Mary. ‘‘I put it in the oven 
at four minutes past five.” 

The guests, at least the girls, looked at one 
another a bit uncertainly, and the married one 
covered her mouth with her hand to conceal a 
smile. It was irritating. 

““Never mind,” said her husband. ‘I’m hun- 
gry enough to eat it raw. Go to it, Edgar.” 

“But,” said I, ‘it is raw.” 

“Tt ought not to be,” said Mary. ‘“‘I told 
the butcher I wanted a goose that would 
cook in an hour. It’s entirely his fault. He 
must have given me a two-hour goose, or 
even a three-hour goose. There are such 
things.” 
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“There are,” said the married guest; ‘‘but, 
though my experience is limited, I have never 
met a one-hour goose. Didn’t—didn’t you 
consult your cook-book, Mary?” 

‘“'The cook-book is all right,’”’ said Mary, ‘‘for 
telling you recipes, but it doesn’t help a bit when 
it tells how long things take.” 

“Why?” 

“Because,” said Mary, ‘‘it doesn’t always 
agree with the schedule.” 

“Schedule?” asked the married guest. 

“Yes,” said Mary. ‘‘We have gone in for 
efficient housekeeping according to the Science 
of Efficiency.”’ Here the three male guests 
made gurgling sounds in their throats. ‘‘Edgar 
has been helping me. It makes housekeeping 
so easy for me. Every single thing is helped 
by a rule, and just so much time is allowed for 
every part of the work. We have allowed an 
hour for dinner.” 

“You should have consulted the goose,”’ said 
the married guest. ‘‘Geese are notably unable 
to operate on schedule.” 

‘It’s a shame!” said Mary. ‘‘I shall speak 
to that butcher. And I kept a fire as hot as I 
could, and every once in a while I showed the 
schedule to the goose. But it didn’t do a bit 


of good.” 
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“Anyhow,” said I, deeply humiliated, ‘‘we 
can’t eat it. What shall we do, Mary?” 

“‘ Apply laws of efficiency,” said one of the men. 

“We have beans,” said Mary. ‘Canned 
beans.” 

Mary removed the goose to the kitchen and 
replaced it with two cans of beans. They were 
filling and quite satisfied one’s hunger, but when 
one has been smelling roasting goose for nearly 
an hour one finds beans a poor substitute. The 
guests were very pleasant about it, and declared 
it was the first canned-beans dinner they had 
ever attended. Also they spoke admiringly 
of our schedule, which Mary showed to them. 
The married guest declared it the most remark- 
able thing she had ever seen. Once I thought 
I saw Mary wink at her, but of that I cannot be 
sure. ‘There certainly was no reason for a wink. 
On the contrary it seemed a moment for sober 
calculation on her part and mine. 

During the evening I noticed Mary in close 
and earnest conversation with her married 
friend. Their eyes turned frequently to me, 
and I could not but suppose I was the object 
of their interest. It pleased me to see that 
Mary liked to talk of me. It is not every hus- 
band whose wife makes him a subject of flat- 


tering conversation. 
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We danced, the music being furnished by a 
phonograph. During the dancing a most re- 
grettable incident occurred—Mary tripped and 
fell, turning her ankle. I lifted her to a chair 
and removed her shoe. She seemed to suffer 
considerable pain, but, strangely enough, the 
ankle did not swell. However, she could not 
walk. 

Fortunately one of the young men was a phy- 
sician. I carried Mary up-stairs. He followed 
with our married guest. I could hear them 
talking behind me. To me the ankle presented 
no dangerous appearance, but the physician 
assured me it was sprained. 

““An exceedingly disagreeable sprain,” said 
he. ‘‘Mary must not think of stepping on it 
for two weeks. To do so might cause perma- 
nent lameness.” 

“Oh, dear!’ said Mary, tearfully. ‘And all 
the housework! Just when the schedule was 
working so nicely. What in the world shall I 
do?” 

‘““Why,” said the married guest, ‘mother 
and dad are going to Europe. They’ve shut 
up the house and Lena has gone home. I’m 
sure you could get her. She’s the best cook 
in Detroit.”’ 


Mary looked at me. 
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“Clearly,” said I, ‘‘it is the thing to do.” 
‘Shall I telephone?” asked the married guest. 
“Do, please,” Mary said. 

The result was that at seven o’clock in the 
morning a stout German woman with a papier- 
mAché suitcase appeared at the back door. It 
was Lena. 

I took her at once to see Mary. 

‘Explain the schedule to her,’ I said, and 
left them together. 

Presently Lena descended to the kitchen. 
Mrs. Pierce appeared almost immediately, and 
I knew at once it was her intention to give Lena 
directions as to the conduct of the household. 
I, therefore, went to the kitchen myself. 

“Lena,” said I, ‘‘has my wife explained to 
you our schedule?” 

Lena jerked her head affirmatively. 

“‘Nonsense,”’ said Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘ Lena is new 
here and will need directions. If you will lie 
down, Edgar, I will take charge and everything 
will be all right.”” She fixed me with a look of 
great determination. 

“Mrs. Pierce,’”’ said I, ‘‘I shall make what 
explanations are to be made.” I turned to 
Lena. ‘‘This house,” said I, ‘‘is run accord- 
ing to the laws of efficiency. Here is a copy of 


the schedule. You will see your work is laid 
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out for you and carefully timed. ‘You will fol- 
low this exactly.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, Lena,’’ said 
Mrs. Pierce. 

Lena regarded me solemnly, then turned a 
similar look on Mrs. Pierce. 

“Listen,” said she, and at once her attitude 
became belligerent. ‘‘I’m workin’ for your 
wife, young man. She iss boss—yass. But 
in the kitchen who iss boss? Vell, I tell you 
that, too, perty quick. Lena iss boss. Sched- 
ules I dunno. RulesI dunno. You I dunno.” 
Here she jabbed a pudgy finger at Mrs. 
Pierce. ‘‘Up-stairs is a young lady who hires 
me. She can come in the kitchen when iss 
need for her.’”? She stopped and advanced a 
pace. ‘‘But you—bot’ of you—you vill git 
oudt. Also you vill stay oudt. Dat iss who 
iss boss here. First one sticks their nose in 
here gets vat they iss not looking for. Now 
git oudt! Quick!” 

We hesitated, looking at each other with 
astonishment, not to say trepidation. Lena 
reached for the broom. I think Mrs. Pierce 
was first through the door, though I cannot be 
certain. Both of us found ourselves in the din- 
ing-room; nor did we pause there. We con- 


tinued on into the library. 
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‘Well, ’ said Mrs. Pierce, breathlessly, ‘of 
all things!” 

“I,” said I, ‘‘shall call a policeman.” 

Then I heard Mary’s voice calling me, and 
hurried up to her. In a word I told her what 
had happened. She turned away her face and 
buried it in the pillow. Poor child, I suppose 
it startled her. 

“‘T will telephone for the police,” said I. 

“‘No. No, Edgar! She might—you can’t 
tell what she might do. Let her stay. She’s 
a splendid cook and housekeeper, and, till I’m 
well again, just let her have her own way. 
Please!’’ 

I thought it best to humor her. At any rate 
Mrs. Pierce was checkmated. That was some- 
thing. 

My wife remained in her room two weeks. 
I went to work again. At night when I came 
home, though Lena always showed a cool and 
distant bearing to me, I found my dinner wait- 
ing for me. And such dinners! The woman 
was a truly remarkable cook. Also the house- 
work was done. Though I rubbed my finger 
on various surfaces I found not a particle of 
dust. And as Mary was able to be about I 
found it gave me a great deal more of her society. 

One night she said: ‘‘ Edgar, I’m afraid it will 
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be quite a while before my ankle is strong. 
Don’t—don’t you think Lena had better stay 
right on?” 

“Mary,” said I, ‘“I—I was thinking of pro- 
posing that myself. She seems efficient.” 

‘“‘Oh, she is. You haven’t any idea how effi- 
cient she is!’ 

‘‘But it means giving up the schedule.” 

“It also,” she said, meaningly, ‘‘prevents 
mamma from—upsetting the schedule.” 

“True,”’ said I. 

There was a silence, then she came and sat 
on the arm of my chair and put her arm about 
my neck. 

‘“‘Hdgar,”’ she said, ‘‘I—you know every girl 
likes to run her own home.” 

“‘Of course,” said I. 

‘“But—but I—I didn’t have a chance. Be- 
tween your efficiency schedule and mamma—I 
—why, Edgar, I didn’t count at all.” 

She paused and stretched out her poor lame 
ankle and wiggled it. 

‘‘Hdgar.”” She pointed down to the ankle. 
“I’m going to own up—it wasn’t hurt a bit.” 

Usually I am not especially quick of wit, but 
this time my brain acted more efficiently than 
usual. Iwasastounded. Then, as I reviewed 
events, I could not but be filled with admiration. 
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Mary excelled in a field I had thought my 
own. 

““My dear,” said I, ‘‘when it comes to effi- 
ciency you can give me cards and spades—and 
probably the joker.” 

“T think, myself,” said Mary, ‘‘that ’m quite 
a competent person.” 

I think, after mature deliberation, that I shall 
allow Mary to conduct her housekeeping as she 
sees fit. 


III 


THE SECOND GENERATION 


HAVE just finished reading my twenty- 

second volume relating to the care and up- 
bringing of infants. As I have proceeded I have 
tabulated the contents of these treatises for 
purposes of comparison and cross-reference, so 
that I have now at my fingers’ ends, as it were, 
practically the sum total of human knowledge 
on this vastly important subject. 

To my surprise, the authors of these books 
do not always agree. Indeed, I may say that 
agreement between them is the rare exception 
rather than the rule. This has made my work 
more difficult, because it has seemed wise to 
me to strike averages, thus not following one 
author, who might be in error, but taking ad- 
vantage of the bulked knowledge of all. For 
instance, there is the matter of food and feeding. 

Of the twenty-two writers only three were 
in agreement as to the time that should elapse 


between one indulgence in nourishment and the 
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next. The periods advised by the books varied 
from one hour to three hours and one-half. My 
method of arriving at a thoroughly safe and ad- 
visable decision on this important point was 
to add together the twenty-two periods and 
divide by twenty-two, thus giving the average 
—or two hours, nineteen minutes and twenty- 
eight seconds. That there may be no error 
here, I have piovided my wife with a suitable 
stop-watch, sometimes called a_ split-second 
watch, by which she will regulate the child’s 
meal-times. 

Another matter upon which the books were 
in disagreement was the number of hours an 
infant should sleep during the first two months 
of his life. These periods showed great vari- 
‘ation, but the average was seventeen hours, 
fifty-eight minutes and forty-two seconds. To 
my amazement, I was unable to purchase, even 
in stores devoted exclusively to articles for in- 
fants, an alarm-clock that should be exact and 
act to the second. 

I was fully determined the child should be 
brought up according to the rules of efficiency 
and trained in that science as he grew. I was 
determined he should be brought up in accord- 
ance with an exact plan, which should leave 
nothing in doubt, and which should prevent 
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the occurrence of such unpleasant emergencies 
as I have witnessed and been informed of with 
respect to the babies of my friends. 

My wife, who, not without some foundation, 
regards my mental equipment highly, coincided 
with me at once. She was well aware what 
Efficiency had done for me since that day when 
I had completed my correspondence course in 
the science. She knew I was referred to as 
Efficiency Edgar—perhaps derisively at times— 
but that my pay-check was double that of the 
individuals who jeered at the subject which I 
have made, so to speak, my life’s study. There- 
fore, she was usually glad to be guided by me 
in such matters as I considered worthy of my 
attention. 

The child, I am informed both by the attend- 
ing physician and by his grandfather and grand- 
mother, who have experience in such matters, 
is an especially fine specimen. He is complete 
in every detail and there are conspicuously 
absent various defects reported to me to be 
present in the majority of babies. 

My own judgment coincides with theirs. 
Although it is a bit early to give a final and 
authoritative opinion, it seems to me that, aside 
from physical excellence, the boy gives promise 


of a very satisfactory mentality. I base this 
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statement on the keenness of his gaze and on 
the conformation of his skull. Under my train- 
ing and supervision he should develop qualities 
of physical and mental efficiency second to none. 
This is not the opinion of a father, but of my- 
self, functioning as an unbiased observer. 

On the day following his arrival I will admit 
I was somewhat alarmed. As I stood over the 
child I perceived a sort of pulsation at the top 
of his head. A small area seemed to throb 
rhythmically. Cautiously, with the tip of my 
finger, I examined the region and, to my dis- 
may, found it to be yielding to the touch. 
Without delay I hastened to the physician and 
informed him of my discovery. He treated the 
matter with great seriousness; indeed, he ex- 
pressed some admiration for myself and my 
powers of observation, which so quickly dis- 
covered the condition. 

““You are to be congratulated,” he told me. 
“This soft area is present in many children; 
but in my experience, which covers the birth 
of two thousand-odd infants, I have not seen 
three of them equipped with so large and splen- 
did areas as your son.” 

“Tt is a matter for congratulation, then?” 
I asked. 

“It is indeed,” said he. ‘‘In most infants 
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the skull is hard, or at least the soft portion is 
minute. As you will readily see, this must 
cramp and confine the growth and expansion of 
the brain. In your child, however, with the 
ample area he possesses, the brain has the great- 
est possible freedom. You see the point, do you 
not?” 

Needless to say, I did see it. It was a great 
relief. On my return to the house I reported 
the matter to Mrs. Pierce, the boy’s maternal 
grandparent. So overcome with pleasure was 
she that she pressed her handkerchief to her 
mouth and hastily left the room. 

Which recalls to me a minor point. When 
I married my wife I was in some doubt as to how 
I should address my mother-in-law. It seemed 
over-formal to call her ‘‘ Mrs. Pierce,” and over- 
familiar to call her ‘‘Mother.”’ I asked one of 
the men at the office how he had solved the 
difficulty. He replied as follows: 

‘For the first year I called her ‘Say! After 
that I called her ‘Grandma.’” 

During the period the nurse remained in the 
house I found myself generally ignored. Mat- 
ters were conducted as the nurse desired, no 
matter how contrary they might be to my in- 
formation and desires. The nurse was not at 


all open-minded, but seemed to resent my 
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efforts to enlighten her. For instance, one 
morning I found the temperature of the baby’s 
room to be below forty-five degrees. I rebuked 
her courteously. 

‘‘Mr. Bumpus,”’ said she, ‘‘while I am here 
I shall attend to this baby. The only thing 
you have to do with the temperature of this 
room is to fill the furnace—and I guess you’d 
better go and do it.” 

I should have discharged her instantly, but 
I found her to be sustained by Mrs. Pierce, by 
the doctor—and even by my wife. However, 
I determined, once that woman was gone, to 
put matters on a different and safer basis, 
Thus, against my will, the child was handi- 
capped during the first two weeks of his exist- 
ence. I could only stand by and watch this 
wrong that was being done him; could only 
utter complaints at the scores of things that, 
every day, were done improperly or neglected 
altogether by that nurse. 

I am sure that another two weeks of her 
criminal mismanagement would have worked 
a great and lasting harm to the boy. But, I 
am glad to say, the evil was not permanent. 
Whatever ill effects he suffered were speedily 
eradicated under my supervision. I flatter 
myself that at four weeks of age the baby 
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was as thriving as if he had never had a nurse 
at all. 

I will admit to a slight uneasiness the first 
night my wife and I were left alone with Edgar 
Junior. This was the first child I was ever in- 
timately acquainted with in its very immature 
stage; and, owing largely to the nurse’s short- 
comings, I did not know what might happen. 
My wife was very nervous; but I reassured her. 

‘‘Mary,” said I, ‘‘there is nothing to worry 
about. I feel that Iam competent to cope with 
whatever may arise; and if I am not there are 
at my very elbow twenty-two books on the sub- 
ject.” 

“‘But—but he might have croup.” 

‘“We shall prepare for it,” said I. 

I at once procured a bottle of ipecac. Also, 
I set going a spirit-lamp, on which was a kettle 
of water that should be kept at the boiling-point. 
One book recommended a sort of tent into which 
the infant and steam from the kettle should be 
placed; so, with my wife’s parasol and a sheet, 
I contrived such an affair. I did not neglect 
the hot-water bottle or cloths that should be 
dipped in hot water to be put about his throat. 

“There!” said I. ‘‘We are prepared for that 
emergency!” 

I did not remove ay clothes but sat up 
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watchfully. Mary sat by me, and I made use 
of the opportunity to discuss with her vari- 
ous efficiency methods that should be put into 
practice. 

“Most people,’’ said I, ‘‘give some care to a 
child’s body, but neglect any precautions as to 
its mentality. The training of a child’s mind 
should begin immediately following its arrival.” 

““How?” she asked. 

“First,” said I, “by refraining from the usual 
sort of talk people see fit to offera baby. That 
is sufficient to undermine the intellect of an 
adult, let alone an infant. Then, from the be- 
ginning, serious matters should be discussed 
before the child. He will thus become accus- 
tomed to them, really without knowing how 
he has done so. Serious books should be read 
aloud in his presence, and they should be such 
books as to equip him with a vocabulary.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. 

“Every day,” said I, “you must demand 
Edgar’s attention and read aloud to him. I 
have a number of suitable books. It is my 
suggestion you begin with Kant’s Conduct of 
the Human Understanding. It will accustom 
his ears to the sound of difficult words placed 
in difficult sequence. This particular book is 


a splendid example of that sort of thing.” 
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Suddenly the baby interrupted with a cry. 

““What do you suppose that is?” my wife 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘Do you think he’s sick?” 

‘““A moment,” said I; ‘‘let me listen. I be- 
lieve I can identify the cry. ‘There are, as you 
should know, several species: the useful cry, 
which constitutes the baby’s exercise; the cry 
of pain; the cry of hunger, of temper, of illness, 
of indulgence. This cry,” said I, listening care- 
fully and endeavoring to classify it, ‘is loud and 
strong; one might almost say it was a scream.” 

“Tt is!” said my wife, wringing her hands. 
Ortis!!? 

“See,” said I, “‘whether you agree that he is 
growing red in the face.” 

“He is, frightfully! What does it mean, 
Edgar? Is it—is it scarlet fever?” 

“No,” said I, triumphantly. ‘‘It is the useful 
cry. It should be allowed to continue for pre- 
cisely twenty minutes twice a day. It serves 
to exercise and expand the lungs.” 

I took my wife’s stop-watch. At the expira- 
tion of twenty minutes I informed her the ery- 
ing should be stopped. 

‘‘How?”’ said she. 

“Why,” said I, ‘‘the twenty minutes are up 
and it must be stopped.” 

But baby did not Se ' His outcries, already 
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vociferous, seemed to increase in volume. I 
was sure he was over-exercising. Mary seemed 
futile, so I grasped the situation. I leaned over 
the bed and said, distinctly and firmly, but 
gently: 

‘Stop erying!”’ 

The baby paid not the least attention to me. 
That so young a child could open its mouth to 
such a width was amazing tome. I held up my 
hand to my wife, who was growing restive, to 
admonish her to be more calm. 

“T think,” said I, ‘‘the cry is taking on a 
different character. But I do not quite identify 
it.” 

I took the most satisfactory of my books from 
the case and turned to the chapter headed ‘The 
Cry.” Seven varieties were listed, and I read 
each carefully, comparing the characteristics 
set down with the sounds made by Edgar Junior. 
It was baffling, for his cry possessed attributes 
of each. It was, as I said, loud and strong, as 
the useful cry should be. It was too long and 
too frequent, as the abnormal cry is described. 
It was accompanied by contraction of the feat- 
ures, as in the cry of pain. It was also accom- 
panied by kicking, as in the cry of temper. I 
gathered that the child was crying from a num- 


ber of causes, which gave me food for worry. 
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“Oh,” sobbed Mary, ‘‘what shall we do? 
What shall we do?” 

“‘T am at a loss,” said I, referring to my com- 
parative analysis. ‘‘The temper cry is un- 
doubtedly present. The books tell us the cure 
for that is to allow baby to cry it out, which 
requires a period estimated at from one to 
four hours. Striking an average, as I have 
done, he should be silent in two hours, sixteen 
minutes and a few seconds.” 

“TV’ll be—crazy—in another ten minutes,” 
said Mary. ‘‘You must stop him!’ Then 
she exclaimed, pettishly: ‘‘Why don’t you read 
Ibsen to him? That may do it.” 

‘I made allowances for her excited state and 
did not retort. 

Suddenly, without apparent cause, Edgar 
Junior stopped shrieking, sobbed once or twice, 
closed his eyes and went to sleep. My wife 
stared at him with frightened eyes. 

“What is it? Oh, Edgar, what do you sup- 
pose is the matter?’ 

I myself was perturbed. My reading had not 
enlightened me on anything resembling this. 
Hastily I went through the indices of several 
books, but could find no help. They did not 
mention sudden and inexplicable silence. I 
settled down to sith tk matter after I had 
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argued with my wife the question of calling a 
physician at once. I convinced her it was not 
necessary. 

Presently I looked up to find her sound asleep. 
I did not sleep, however, for some time. Then 
I am afraid I did so. At any rate, I awoke to 
find it was morning. The child was safe. He 
appeared to be sleeping normally and quietly. 
The relief was tremendous. 

Now that the interference of the nurse was 
removed, my first task was to accustom the 
baby to efficient routine and system. I had 
already prepared lists of things he should never 
be permitted to do, and of things adults should 
not do to him. These I had typewritten; and 
I placed copies in the hands of my wife, of the 
cook, but most emphatically of all in the hands 
of Mrs. Pierce. Mrs. Pierce glanced at her 
list and sniffed. Perhaps I have alluded to 
the fact that she is a frequent and irritating 
sniffer. 

““Young man,” said she, ‘‘I have raised four 
children. Before you were born I knew more 
about babies than you will know when you are 
a great-grandfather. I haven’t any patience 
with you or this newfangled nonsense. I used 
to rock my babies, and took pleasure in it. If 
they cried nights my pee ene used to walk the 
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floor with them. I could kiss them when I 
wanted to, and I wanted to often. I fed them 
when they were hungry and let them keep on 
eating till they had enough. How would you 
like to be allowed to eat exactly seventeen min- 
utes, I’d like to know? I never heard of such 
athing. It’s nothing less than cruel!” 

‘Mrs. Pierce,” said I, ‘‘modern science has 
discovered things of which parents were igno- 
rant thirty years ago.” 

“Tt has discovered a heap of things that aren’t 
so,”’ she retorted. 

“‘Be that as it may,” I responded, mildly, ‘‘in 
this case I must insist that my directions and 
regulations be obeyed. This is an unusual 
child. I base this statement on the dicta of 
various observers, including two physicians. 
With his remarkable physical and mental en- 
dowments he should grow up to be a man of 
exceptional ability—if not genius. But care- 
less or improper treatment now may ruin it all. 
It is a risk I cannot permit to be run.” 

‘“Shucks!”’ said Mrs. Pierce. 

‘You agree with me, do you not, my dear?” 
I said to Mary. 

““Yes, Edgar,” she said, loyally. 

“The boy,” said I, “‘is destined to become 


one of the country’s foremost Efficiency Experts. 
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The system of training I have devised works 
solely to that end.” 

“‘He’s just as apt to turn out to be a circus 
performer or a Baptist minister.” said Mrs. 
Pierce, with another sniff. 

*‘T suppose,” said Mrs. Pierce, after a brief 
pause, ‘‘that you’ve got one of those schedule 
things all made out, with when to do it 
and how long to keep at it set down to the 
second.” 

“Indeed I have,” said I. 

At this she sniffed no less than three times 
with short intervals between. 

“‘T have here,” said J, ‘‘a journal in which 
are to be set down all phenomena that appear 
in the baby, daily. You will see to it strictly, 
Mary. Note carefully the number of times a 
day he cries and the duration of each crying; 
his weight each morning; his temperature morn- 
ing, noon, and night; his new acquirements, 
such as recognition of individuals, grasping ob- 
jects, smiling, laughing, attempting to sit erect, 
ability to hold up his head—and so on. At the 
end of each week we can compare his record 
with that of the week before, and so note prog- 
ress. This book will be of inestimable value 
not only to us, but also to medical science. I 
have no doubt future pid culture will be in 
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some measure based on our experiences and 
observations.” 

“Ves, Edgar,” said Mary; ‘‘that will be 
perfectly lovely!’ 

Mary is given to using this expression, and 
she always italicizes the two words. Some- 
times I find it mildly irritating. 

“The true method of raising a baby,” said I 
to Mrs. Pierce, ‘‘is never to permit it to do a 
thing it should not do, and always to see to it 
that the child does precisely what it should do at 
the proper time and after the correct interval.” 

““How easy it sounds!” said Mrs. Pierce. 

I was surprised at her ready agreement with 
me; but some hours later it occurred to me 
there might have been an underlying sarcasm 
in her words. 

Thad anticipated difficulties with Mrs. Pierce; 
but, to my surprise, her husband proved a 
greater source of anxiety to me. He was, as 
may easily be supposed, delighted to become 
the grandfather of such a child, but the mani- 
festations of his fondness for Edgar Junior would 
almost indicate that his joy had unseated his 
reason. 

For instance, I gravely suspect that on the 
day of Edgar’s birth he visited a candy-store 
and filled not one pe several pockets with 
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wintergreen lozenges. I am positive that he 
introduced into our house, when Edgar was not 
a week old, a paper of bananas, for my wife 
found him in the aet of trying to close Edgar’s 
fingers about one of the things. Also, it was 
his constant desire to hold the child; and his 
idea of holding was not to allow Edgar to lie 
horizontally across his lap without motion, but 
to set the infant astride his foot and then to 
kick it up and down vehemently, in imitation 
of one riding a horse. He was forever poking 
his finger into the child’s abdomen with the 
idea of making him smile. Actually I feared 
to go to work in the morning, the good man had 
become such a menace. Yet, notwithstanding 
this almost criminal abuse, the second individual 
the child recognized, and seemed to desire the 
society of, was his grandfather. The ways of 
Nature are incomprehensible! 

And toys! As any intelligent parent should 
know, it is the height of parental inefficiency 
to give a child a toy covered with poisonous 
paints, or with removable parts which may be 
swallowed; or covered with hair, which may be 
chewed off by the infant; or which is so small 
as readily to be put by the baby into his nose 
or his ear. ? 

I am obliged to essay that no toy was too 
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large or too small, too gaudily painted or too 
fuzzy for Mr. Pierce. In ten days he had our 
home looking like a wholesale toy-store. If 
Edgar Junior had licked, sucked, swallowed, 
inserted, or otherwise used those toys, as the 
books informed me an infant is likely to do, he 
would have perished not once but scores of 
times. It almost got to the point where I 
should insist on searching Mr. Pierce before 
admitting him to the house. 

When Edgar reached the age of three months, 
at which time, according to my schedule, he 
should sleep only sixteen hours and a half out 
of the twenty-four, a singular thing happened. 
In some inexplicable manner the child became 
obsessed with the mistaken idea that the hours 
when it is light are the time for sleep, and the 
dark hours the time for staying awake. Not 
only that, but when he was awake he preferred 
—yes, insisted on—society. The result of this 
was that Mary and I—especially myself—went 
almost wholly without sleep. 

“This cannot go on,” I said to Mary. 

“Tf it does,” she said, tearfully, ‘I shall be 
in a sanitarium in a month.” 

‘Tt shall not go on,” said I. 

Mary sniffed, something after the fashion of 


her mother. 
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“T shall correct this distressing error of Ed- 
gar’s,” I said, emphatically. 

‘Don’t hold off on my account,” Mary said, 
snappishly. 

“Very well,” said I; ‘‘now is the time to 
begin.” 

I went to Edgar’s room. It was then about 
eight o’clock in the evening and he was just be- 
ginning to become thoroughly wakeful and 
somewhat boisterous. 

I sat down by his bedside and considered 
briefly. First, I determined to show him the 
difference between darkness and light; then to 
teach him the purpose of each. I turned on the 
electricity. 

, “Light,” said I, firmly. “Light; daytime. 
‘Light; daytime.” This I repeated several 
times to impress it on him. 

I then turned off the electricity. 

“‘Darkness,” said I. ‘Night; darkness.” 
And so on for a time. 

I did this several times, so there could be no 
mistake in his mind as to which was darkness 
and which was light. It seemed to interest him; 
indeed, I am safe in saying that it fascinated 
him. Ihave never had so eager an observer and 
listener. 

Next I proceeded a step forward. I turned 
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the lights on fully. Sitting where he could 
see me clearly, I pretended to sleep. Sud- 
denly I made as though I had awakened, and 
frowned. 

“No, no!” saidI. ‘Light; nosleep. Light; 
stay awake. Laugh; play.” 

I laughed aloud to illustrate and skipped 
about the room in a lively manner. Edgar 
Junior followed my movements with an intelli- 
gence that surprised even me, who expected so 
much of him. I turned off the light. 

“Dark,” said I. “Night; sleep. Not 
awake.” I leaned back in my chair and pre- 
tended to snore. ‘‘Asleep,” said I. 

““Guggle-o0-00-wuzzle-oggle-o0-00-upp-upp,”’ 
said Edgar Junior, in a determined attempt, I 
verily believe, at coherent speech. 

“Do you understand?” I asked. 

He repeated the same sounds, which I took to 
be an affirmative answer. 

‘“‘Very well, then,” said I; ‘‘go to sleep. At 
once!” 

I bade him good night and left the room. 
I had proceeded no farther than the head of the 
stairs when a prolonged and startling cry fol- 
lowed me. I rushed back in alarm and turned 
on the light. The cry ceased and the boy began 
to utter ingratiating sounds. Since then I have 
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come to believe he enjoyed my elucidation of 
night and day, and wished me to repeat it. 

The long and the short of the matter was that 
Edgar Junior refused to permit me to leave his 
side all night. I could not make certain 
whether he kept me because of a vein of stub- 
bornness, doubtless inherited from Mrs. Pierce, 
or because there was some point in my explana- 
tions which had evaded him and which he wished 
to have made clear. 

But your true efficiency expert is not to be 
defeated by obstacles. I was not long in dis- 
covering an expedient. 

““My dear,” said I to Mary, ‘‘will you keep 
the child awake to-day as much as you can?” 

‘Short of sticking pins into him, I'll do my 
best,’”’ said she. 

““To-night, then,” said I, ‘‘he shall sleep. I 
will put an end to this situation.” 

Mary looked somewhat weary when I came 
home, but reported that baby had been kept 
awake, at least for a considerable part of the 
time. 

“Now,” said I, ‘‘come and see.” 

Mary followed me to Edgar Junior’s room. 
It was dark and Edgar was wakeful. I began 
gradually introducing light, to counterfeit the 
dawning of day. First I opened the door to 
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the hall, where the electricity was lighted; then 
I lighted one bulb in the room, but covered it 
with a cloth. In this manner I brought the 
room from darkness to light in a gradual and 
natural manner. The plan was a success. 
Quite evidently Edgar Junior had not under- 
stood my explanations of the previous night; 
for no sooner was the room brightly lighted than 
he went peacefully to sleep. 

As I have intimated, the child’s maternal 
grandfather was more to be dreaded than an 
epidemic. 

I am sure he grew to have an active dislike 
for me because J. would not let him dandle baby 
every minute he was in the house, but insisted, 
according to the best authorities, that Edgar 
Junior should never be lifted from bed or 
carriage except to feed, or in other cases of 
actual necessity, such as bathing. Mrs. Pierce, 
also, was somewhat unfriendly and spoke acidly 
of the rights of grandparents. 

“But,” said I to her, ‘‘which would you 
choose—to maul the baby and play with him 
and excite him, and that sort of thing, just for 
your own pleasure to-day, or to follow my di- 
rections and see him grow up to be the excep- 
tional man he is sure to become?” 


Bosh!’ said Mrs. Pierce. ‘‘I never recall 
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your finding much fault with Mary, especially 
when you were driving my husband and me 
almost wild with your weird efforts to marry her. 
You seem to think highly of her as she is, men- 
tally, morally, and physically. Would you be 
satisfied if your son turned out to be as gener- 
ally satisfactory a man as Mary is a woman?” 

“Indeed I should,” said I. 

She fixed me with her eye and sniffed. 

“Well,” she snapped, ‘“‘I raised Mary, and 
her father helped! As near as I can remember, 
we raised her on the things you won’t let us do 
with Edgar Junior. We did ’em all to her— 
every one—and she thrived on ’em; yes, sir— 
thrived! . . . Doesn’t that give you some- 
thing to think about?” 

“Tt does,” said I. ‘‘In spite of your crude— 
I will not say reprehensible—methods, Mary 
has grown to be a remarkable woman. I can 
only think, with regret, on what a very marvel 
she would have been if I could have raised her 
myself!” 

In due course Mrs. Pierce bowed to the in- 
evitable and we had comparatively little trouble 
with her; but not so Mr. Pierce. He mani- 
fested indulgent grandparenthood in its most 
obnoxious form, and no command or entreaty 
stayed him in the wae One day I found him 
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actually permitting Edgar Junior to lick the 
varnish off the wheels of his cab. I nearly for- 
got myself. His only defense was: 

‘The leetle cuss was having such a good time 
I hated to interrupt him!” 

‘Can hygienic ignorance present a depth more 
profound than that? 

The best authorities maintain that the child 
should have at least one feeding daily from a 
bottle. This isin preparation for an emergency 
when the baby’s mother may be required to 
stay away from it for a considerable time, and 
is to accustom the child to taking nourishment 
in that manner if it should become necessary. 

Of course I saw to it that Mary followed the 
plan with Edgar Junior, though the boy did not 
appear greatly to enjoy it. Indeed, the bottle 
feeding was daily a half-hour of turmoil and 
strife. But I persisted and we finally met with 
success. I hope no one will censure me for ad- 
mitting that I regret this success—in the light 
of subsequent unfortunate and humiliating 
events. 

It was perhaps a week later than the varnish- 
licking episode that Mary found it necessary to 
be absent from home from noon until eight 
o’clock in the evening. It was a Saturday 


and I volunteered to remain at home in full and 
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exclusive charge of Edgar Junior. I welcomed 
the opportunity, for it would enable me to put 
into experimental practice a few ideas that had 
come to me. Mary was a bit anxious, but I 
assured her she need not give Edgar Junior 
and me so much as a thought. We would 
do as well as if she were there — perhaps 
better; though I did not think it wise to 
add this aloud. 

Mary left the house at noon. Edgar was 
asleep. Theschedule at that stage of his growth 
demanded a feeding at two-fifteen; and I, with 
my own hands, prepared the food, seeing to it 
that it contained the correct formula of fats, 
sugar, proteids, and salts. 

With the bottle, I returned to Edgar Junior 
and, watch in hand, waited for two-fifteen to 
arrive. The baby was sleeping soundly. Pre- 
cisely on the second I called him. He did not 
awaken. I shook him gently. He only tossed 
and muttered, so that I had actually to raise 
him and shake him repeatedly before he was 
sufficiently awake to take the necessary nour- 
ishment. 

I presented the bottle to him. He eyed it 
briefly; then, with a swift gesture and a strength 
beyond his age, he struck it from my hand and 


all but spilled its contents. I rebuked him 
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gravely and presented the bottle again. He 
drew up his feet and kicked. He shut his eyes 
and doubled his fists. But he opened his mouth 
to its widest extent. I seized the opportunity 
to insert the rubber portion of the apparatus. 
Edgar Junior shut his mouth and, to his mani- 
fest surprise, found the rubber there. It seemed 
to irritate him, for he wriggled and turned and 
threw himself from side to side, accompanying 
his movements with the most piercing and angry 
cries imaginable. He screamed; he held his 
breath; his face turned purple. 

‘Edgar Junior,” said I, ‘‘that will do. Stop, 
at once!’’ 

He made no pretense of obedience. 

“Tf you do not stop at once and take your 
bottle I shall not let you play with your nice 
hygienic German rubber cow,” said I, sternly. 

He only screamed the louder. I persisted 
in my efforts to feed him, aiming the nipple at 
his mouth whenever it opened. It was difficult 
to insert it. If you doubt it, try some time to 
thrust a stick through a knot-hole that is kept 
constantly in motion. 

At last his screams became so vociferous as to 
startleme. Ibethought me that possibly some- 
thing caused them besides petulance. Then I 
noticed that he stiffened repeatedly under his 
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coverings, seeming to rest his weight on the 
back of his head and his heels. Spasms, 
thought I! 

I waited to be sure. The phenomenon did 
not occur again for some time; but the bawling 
—no other word will describe the sound—con- 
tinued. It persisted for upward of an hour and 
I had not succeeded in getting him to take so 
much as one drop of food. I was at my wits’ 
end. I am afraid I was becoming excited, for 
his crying irritated my nerves so that I was 
nearly beside myself. 

At last I snatched him from his crib—in vio- 
lent disregard of all authorities—and strode up 
and down the room with him. It did no good. 
I put him on my own bed and, with a hand on 
each side of him, joggled the springs so that 
Edgar Junior bobbed up and down with a mo- 
tion supposed to be pleasing, but very injurious 
toa baby. It was a dreadful thing to do, but 
the insistent, continuous sound had worn down 
my moral fiber. 

Finally I put him on the floor. He started 
howling and working toward his carriage. In 
an instant I knew what was in his mind; but— 
I can only lay it to a slightly deranged mental 
condition—I did not stay him. He was head- 


ing for his cab to suck the varnish off the spokes! 
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I confess it with humiliation and shame—I al- 
lowed him to do the thing. 

His cries ceased, and he settled intently to 
denude those spokes of varnish. In the silence 
that followed I collected my scattered senses 
and strengthened my will to do my duty. At 
last I was able to drag him from his place. His 
cries began once more. 

Nothing would stop him. I felt I should go 
completely off my head if that noise did not 
cease, and rushed from the room to that closet 
where Mary and I had stored the dangerous toys 
his grandfather had given him. There were 
dozens of them, and I brought them in in arm- 
fuls and dumped them about him in heaps. 
There was enough paint and varnish there to 
have annihilated a village! I would have 
given him anything, done anything, if only I 
could have thought of what would silence him! 
But even the carriage wheel failed to appeal 
to him. . 

Then began again those symptoms I had taken 
to be spasms. This time I was certain of their 
identity. I tried to gather my wits and remem- 
ber what to do, and succeeded partially. I 
rushed to the bathroom to fill the tub with hot 
water; but, owing to my excitement, I tried to 
pass through the corr raat opening it and 
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received a severe contusion on the forehead. I 
then filled the tub, remembering that a book 
had said to test its heat with my elbow. I 
could not wait to strip off my coat and roll 
up my sleeve, so I dipped in my arm, garment 
and all. 

The water was too hot—decidedly too hot. 
It was, in fact, scalding, and the heat of it per- 
sisted in my coat-sleeve until it was almost un- 
bearable. Nosane person, or even one partially 
deranged, would place an infant in water of that 
heat. 

While I waited for the water to cool, being, 
as may well be imagined, in a state of dreadful 
fright, I endeavored to get a physician; but, 
though I called six, none was immediately avail- 
able. I did not know what to do, but I did 
know that help was imperative. Suddenly I 
bethought me of Mrs. Pierce. She might help; 
so I telephoned her house. Mr. Pierce an- 
swered. 

““Mr. Pierce,’ I said, excitedly, ‘‘send Mrs. 
Pierce over! Edgar Junior has convulsions or 
spasms, or something. Quick!” 

‘“Ma is gone away,” he said; “but I’ll come.” 

It was the last straw. He was worse than 
nobody at all. I dashed to the bathroom, but 
the water was still sy I rushed to Edgar, to 
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find that he had crawled to the fireplace and 
was licking a lump of coal between shrieks. 
I dared not take the coal away from him for 
fear consequences of which I had no realization 
might ensue. 

Despairingly I dropped on the bed and 
clutched my hair with both hands; and there I 
sat, exhausted mentally and physically, and 
broken down morally. For a time I was almost 
unconscious of the raucous sounds emitted by 
my son, 

Then Mr. Pierce burst into the room, coatless 
and hatless. He snatched up Edgar Junior, 
lump of coal and all, and examined him anx- 
iously. 

“‘Convulsions? Rats!’ he said, and drew 
from his pocket a poisonous red thing, which 
I recognized as a candy known to children as a 
lollipop, or all-day-sucker. 

It consists of a stick to grasp in the hand, with 
candy on the end to insert in the mouth. 

‘See what granddad’s got!” he said, holding 
it before Edgar’s eyes. 

The shrieks diminished, became sporadic, 
ceased. Edgar thrust out a hand grimy from 
the chunk of coal and seized the lollipop. With 
his grandfather’s aid he got the thing into his 
mouth. Then he sighed, settled back—and, 
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if one can smile with a mouth so distended, I 
believe he smiled. 

“Say,” Mr. Pierce addressed me, ironically, 
“‘you know about as much about babies, Edgar, 
as a bulldog puppy does about mathematics!” 

*‘He’s safe?”’ I asked, anxiously. ‘‘He hasn’t 
convulsions?” 

“Nothing ails him but a darn-fool father,” 
said Mr. Pierce, fixing the lollipop more securely 
in Edgar Junior’s mouth. 

“You may be right,” said I out of the depths 
of my misery. ‘‘A system that does not with- 
stand an emergency is no system at all. Can 
it be that the rules of the Science of Efficiency 
do not apply to babies?” 

“Awake at last!’ said Mr. Pierce. ‘‘A baby 
isn’t a machine with gears and cranks and pul- 
leys. A baby is a kid!” 

I fancied I understood him. 

“You’ve just got what was coming to you,” 
said he; ‘‘and now maybe you’ll let this kid 
have a regular granddad like he ought to have. 
Every baby ought to have a dog and a grand- 
dad. If you think I’m killing him or poisoning 
him, just shut your eyes and look the other 
way—for I won’t be. You see, I know! 
Mine’s practice; yours is nothing but theory— 
and average rotten ery at that!’ 
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‘Mr. Pierce,” said I, ‘‘would you like to take 
baby out in his cab?” 

This was a thing hitherto forbidden to him, 
owing to the uncertainty of his conduct toward 
the child. But it was conscious surrender, un- 
conditional surrender, on my part. V’m not 
like some people I have met—I know when I’ve 
got enough! 

The net results of this episode are that Mr. 
Pierce has practically retired from business, so 
he can spend his time with the baby; and under 
his care Edgar Junior has shown a greater in- 
crease in weight and mental development than 
for any other period since his birth. Some- 
times I believe this is a strange and contradic- 
tory world. Why a law that applies to busi- 
ness will not apply as well to babies I can’t see— 
but it doesn’t. As for me, ’m out of ambition 
to make it try. 


THE END 
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